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Motice by the Bvitor. 

Ty pursuance of the entire plan of this Jovurnat, as 
contemplated from the first, and desired by old “ Indi- 
eator” readers, we had intended this week to begin 
diversifying our leading topic with an essay; and in 
future we shall do so, according as we feel impelled at 
the moment; sometimes going on with the “ Town,” 
sometimes giving the essay, sometimes perhaps sketch- 
ing a character or a dramatic scene. It is salutary 
neither for reader nor writer to be presented always 
with the same general aspect of things in a first page, 
however different may be its details. 

In the present number, having been led away from 
the intended essay into some remarks occasioned by a 
critic, we put these remarks in the essay’s place, and 
follow them by concluding the subject-matter of the 
* Town” of last week. 





Critics and Contemporaries. 
Amone the abundant expressions of esteem and good- 
will with which the editors of papers in the United 
Kingdom have been so kind as to greet our JourNaL, 
and for which we hereby beg them, every one, to 
accept our thanks, it would be strange, indeed, if we did 
not meet with an evidence here and there of a different 
feeling, perhaps on that very account. An impatience 
of hearing another person praised, or of seeing him 
welcomed; a consciousness of not having been wel- 
comed himself,.or fear of seeing a paper the less 
sold on his own part or on that of some connection; 
a prejudice, a preconception, a personal figure, nay, 
a fit of mere temper, a headache, or a toothache, 
jarring on that very sensitive fibre, yclept “a different 
line of polities,” to say nothing of religious bigotry, 
—it is amazing, when we consider how liable poor 
editorial humanity seems to be to all these causes of 


hostility in some quarters, how numerously, nay, in 


what a triumphant majority of instances, a total free- 
dom from them prevails, and what a capital set of 
fellows, upon the whole, are the editors of the British 
press. No wonder they write so well. Out of the 
abundance of the heart the brain groweth rich; and 
the same thing that makes them eloquent makes 
them generous. We have been aware, in the course 
of our lives, but of three instances (if in one of them 
we are not mistaken) of the combination of shabby 
literary jealousy with intellectual power; and only one 
of these has been editorial. 

But to the point that has caused these remarks. 
During our residence in Italy, we remember a worthy 
Scotchman who taught English to the natives of Flo- 
rence, and who inducted them accordingly into the 
nicest idioms and accentuations of Dominie Samson. 
A similar philological gentleman, who edits a Scotch 
newspaper, and who is for teaching English to us 























inhabitants of London, not content with pronouncing 
the “ Address” at the head of our new venture “ a very 
poor and clumsy affair” (on which of his corns did it 
tread ?), expresses his accomplished surprise at our 
saying “ differ with” instead of “ differ from”; “ differ- 
ing with himself,” &e. Now, as we hope to learn as 
long as we live, and are quite aware of those depths 
of the knowledge of things, as well as of words, which 
are to be stirred up in the seeming superficialities of 
grammatical questions, especially as regards etymo- 
logical propriety, we are quite willing to consider any 
such question an open one, with persons competent to 
explore it; but, meantime (with all our love and 
respect for the country of Burns and of Wallace—of 
Monboddo with his metaphysics—and of Hume with 
his style), we cannot accept as an instructor, this, our 
northern friend, whose only evidence of his fitness for 
the office is his confinement of the sense of the word 
with to that of accordance upon points at issue, Did 
he never hear of fighting with a war? contending with 
him? breaking with him? of Wallace’s withstanding 
Edward, or of Hume's disputing with Rousseau? How 
could a man, he might ask, stand with another in the 
sense of standing against him? or how dispute with 
him, when to dispute means to think differently from 
him? The answer is easy. It is “ an agreement to 
differ.” I fight or differ with you (says the disputant), 
inasmuch as I accord in the fact of fighting or of differ- 
ing, though I fight against you, and differ from you 
upon the point in dispute. 

We should not have said so much on a point so simple, 
if we had not thought that the reader might derive 
some entertainment from it. Our friend is pleased to 
add, that he sees “some good papers” in Part I. of our 
publication; but he is of opinion that, as the work 
“contains no illustrations, it may haye some difficulty 
to cope with journals of its class.” 

Now, here we must again differ with him. His notion 
that every new undertaking must, of necessity, mean to 
“eope” with other undertakings, is his own; and shews 
the spirit of antagonism and apprehension with which 
he would set out on a like project. To “cope” means, 
literally, to exchange “ blows” (coups); and thence, 
by milder inference, to contend, or measure strengths, 
in the ordinary sense of rivalry. Now, whatever may 
be the amount of circumstances to that effect in the 


| market, caused by persons who can consider such un- 


dertakings in no other point of view, and who partake 
of the apprehensions of this gentleman relative to the 
startled penny-halfpenny, which may throw them into 
perplexities of choice and distracting agonies of dis- 
bursement, we not only have no intention whatever of 
“ coping” with our fellow-journalists in England, Scot- 
land, or Ireland, but hope we may all prosper together ; 
and believe it quite possible to do so. We only except 
those who inculcate crime and violence, or who encour- 
age that demand for the extravagant and exciting in 
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general, which tends to the production of both. With 
those, indeed, it is one of the main objects of our Jour- 
wat to cope; but only by implication, and by assisting 
to increase a healthier public taste. 

It is true (if our Seottish friend will force us to 
think of such things) we should not feel any great 
remorse at chancing to deprive his countrymen, Cham- 
bers, of a few of their customers; for journalism has 
made them rich; and it would be an ill compliment to 
those intelligent and patriotic individuals to suppose 
them frightened at the loss of a penny. But we 
speculate on no such loss. The contemplation of it 
never entered our head, The Journal of Messrs. 
Chambers itself (not to speak it offensively) never 
entered our head; for there are many things seen by 
the rest of the world which, owing to absorption in our 
own book-avocations, seldom come in our way; and the 
Family Herald is the only journal of the kind that, by 
its peculiar family nature, its curious and wholesome 
mixture of great things and small, the admirable good 
sense of the advice asked of it by correspondents, the 
very homeliness of its aspect, and, above all, by the 
subtle and often profound, though mystical, depth of 
its reflections on topies congenial with those whic 
pass through our own mind, becomes a regular visitor 
at our fireside, before it was joined by Household 
Words ; and nobody, we suppose, will imagine that we 
mean to interfere with the peculiar ground occupied by 
the genius of those, or that we desire to hurt, even if 
it were possible for us to do so, so distinguished and 
effective a brother reformer. To the fair “ Eliza 
Cook,” we have not been as grateful as became us for 
many kind remarks; though in future we shall 
mend in that matter, and take her in, as becomes 
us. But does anybody suppose that we wish this 
lady to lose a penny by our JournaL? A poetess 
with a pen as genial as it is facile, full of all good 
and generous thoughts! a woman so attractive of 
regard, that friends come thousands of miles across 
the Atlantic to nurse her when she is sick! Assuredly, 
we should grieve if we thought that our JournnaL 
would do her anything but good; would but increase 
the regard for all genial publications, and interest 
purchasers who would no more think of confining 
themselves to one such paper, than they would to a 
single friend or acquaintance, or not be delighted to 
see a lady visitor because they had visits from an old 
gentleman. There is our venerable friend Robert 
Owen, whom, however we may differ with him on some 
points, we love as well as revere, for one of the most 
unmercenary and benevolent of human beings. We 
hope his Journal is going on, and are ashamed not to 
know whether it is or not. But certainly we shall do 
it no mischief; nor will its greatest friends be ranked 
among our enemies. In fact, the main question at 
first with any new journal is, whether it can stand 
its own ground, not how far it will trespass on that of 
others. Its great hope must be in adding to the stoek 
of readers in general, and not at all in taking them 
away. It is, no doubt, a mistake to suppose that 
readers of a certain kind of weekly journals confine 
themselves, as a matter of course, to a single one. 
Such is the case, it is true, in many instances, perhaps 
in most; often from motives of economy, and no un- 
sordid ones either. But let a paper once become a 
favourite, and not only is the tendency rather to add 
another to it than to displace it, but it raises the 
character of such papers in general ; the sum of readers 
themselves becomes inereased; and thus the whole 
system prospers by aggregation. Such, at least, is our 
opinion, and our hope. The best part of our desire 
to partake the prosperity is founded upon it: and we 
dare affirm, in conclusion; that we would rather fail 
in consequence of holding such opinion, and being 
free to praise the contemporaries whom we admire, 
than grow rich in grudging invidiousness.—L. H. 





The Weeklp Mobelist. 
No. IX. 
THE ELIGIBLE BACHELOR. 
A Tate or Mopern Manners. 
No. I. 

GREAT was the excitement which prevailed in the vil- 
lage of Milnwood, when it was positively known in the 
best informed coteries, that Marmaduke Milnwood, of 
Milnwood Manor, had arrived at the seat of his ances- 
tors, fully determined from thenceforth to become a 
permanent resident at the old hall. For some time 
ast, weighty questions bearing on this subject, had 
een seriously discussed by the gossips of Milnwood 
and its vicinity. Would Master Marmaduke resemble 
his father, the late Mr. Milnwood, whose noble pre- 
sence and manly bearing, together with his popular 
virtues of courtesy and frank condescension, were a 
favourite theme with the older inhabitants, and en- 
deared him to their recollections, although upwards of 
a quarter of a century had elapsed since his death? 
During this long interval, Milnwood Manor had re- 
mained untenanted: for the widowed Lady Caroline 
could never bring herself to revisit it. In a distant 
land, and under a foreign sky, she had breathed her 
last, and terminated her long and dreary widow- 
hood: and, at the time our story commences, her son, 
once more free, had returned, to become an occupant 
of the long-deserted family mansion, 

“Master” Marmaduke had already atiained the 
mature age of thirty-four; yet the servants and the 
old housekeeper at Milnwood Manor, who had recol- 
lected him a sprightly boy, never seemed to remember 
the years which had elapsed; nor could their astonish- 
ment be greater, even if an apparition from the nether 
world had stood before them, than when they beheld 
in their master, a tall, sallow.complexioned gentleman, 
of grave and severe aspect. His features would have 
been almost repulsive, had it not been that his kind 
thoughtfulness of manner, and evident consideration 
for the wishes and feelings of others, combined with a 
certain aristocratic air and gentlemanlike address, 
attracted those who might have been repelled by his 
sardonic and cynical expression. 

Milnwood Manor was charmingly cireumstanced. 
The stately mansion stocd in an undulating and ver- 
dant lawn, studded with noble forest trees and orna- 
mental planting. A fine deer-park stretched along the 
base of a mountain, which formed the background of 
the attractive landscape. Two or three tasteful villas 
lay not very remote from the adjoining village of Miln- 
wood; one of those neat and comfortable hamlets 
which form so charming a feature in English scenery, 
and are nowhere else to be met with in the same per- 
fection. Six miles distant was the populous town of 
Eastbury, where Mr. Jacson and Mr. Boswell, occu- 
pants of the villas to which we have alluded, daily re- 
paired to transact the business of their firm. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Boswell to her husband, 
when he had returned from Milnwood Manor, to whose 
proprietor he had been making a complimentary call, 
“ what do you think of our new neighbour?” 

“ Indeed, to confess the truth, 1 am not much pre- 
possessed in his favour,” replied Mr. Boswell. “He 
is singularly plain, and his manner a little supercilions. 
However, we must not prejudge one with whom we 
shall necessarily have considerable intercourse. His 
family, for many generations, have proved themselves 
good county gentlemen, and I would hope the resi- 
dence of the present Mr. Milnwood upon his property 
may prove of advantage to his tenantry and to the 
neighbourhood at large. I have asked him to dine 
with us to-morrow, feeling that——” 





“ Goodness gracious! Boswell, what do you mean? 
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Asked Mr. Milnwood to dine to-morrow! and the girls’ 
new dresses not come home from Eastbury? I posi- 
tively can't allow Augusta and Jemima to appear in 
those unbecoming dowdy dresses they have worn the 
entire winter; and Sunday, too, of all days in the year, 
when we have nothing in the house for dinner but that 
odious round of beef.” 

“ Why, my dear, I asked Milnwood to dine with us 
to-morrow on that very account; knowing that you 
would at least have an abundant, though unpretending 
dinner to set before your guest. I should have named 
some day in the ensuing week, but really, what with the 
perpetual recurrence of washing days, and starching 
days, and ironing days, with their concomitants of cold 
or scanty dinners; I was unwilling to fix on any later 
day, lest I should interfere with your domestic arrange- 
ments,” 

“ You are the most irritating man in the world, Bos- 
well. Surely you knew that I had planned an elegant 
and récherché dinner-party to be given in honour of 
Mr. Milnwood: and that when I was last in Eastbury, 
I had made my arrangements with Smith to furnish 
me with additional plate, a man-cook, and two excel- 
lent waiters.” ' 

* All the better, then, my dear Anne, that I have 
spared you this troublesome folly. Can you not see the 
absurdity of attempting a style which is as unsuitable 
to our means and position, as it is to our ordinary 
habits?’ I hope we shall see a good deal of our new 
neighbour; and, as I do not mean to have waiters 
and a man-cook from Eastbury every time we ask him 
to dine, I think it in far better taste to make him a 
partaker of our unostentatious hospitality from the 
very first.” 

“T don’t so much mind about the dinner, though 
that is provoking enough,” rejoined Mrs. Boswell; 
“but what annoys me most is the girls’ dresses. They 
eannot possibly arrive before Monday, and I must con- 
trive to keep them out of the way till then. What 
excuse can I make for their not appearing at church, 
or at dinner to-morrow ? and only yesterday they were 
dancing so gaily at the Jacsons. They will scarcely 
credit the excuse of sudden illness.” 

“Surely, my dear, you do not mean to keep the girls 
from chureh on a false excuse, merely to gratify—but 
I cannot bring myself to believe that you would act on 
such base and unworthy motives. And, while we are 
on this disagreeable topic, permit me to say to you, my 
dear wife, though with all affection, that I highly dis- 
approve of your domestie system ; indeed, if I allowed 
myself, I could use a much harsher expression; you 
are too anxious about appearances, too desirous to pro- 
duce an effect; and to this despicable object you sacri- 
fice our comfort at home, my respect and approval, and 
the simple integrity of our children. Do not start, my 
dear, but reflect calmly, and you will see with me, that 
if they are to be brought up in an atmosphere in which 
petty manceuvring, and contrivances to deceive the 
world into a false estimate of our position, pervade all 
our arrangements, artifice and deception will supply, 
in their characters, the place of that ingenuous truth- 
fulness which should be cherished and cultivated above 
all things. And now about to-morrow. I must re- 
quest, my dear, that the girls appear as usual, and that 
no falsehoods , 

“* Really, Mr. Boswell, I must decline listening any 
longer to your reproachful tirades, I do not interfere 
in your counting-house concerns ; and I must request 
that you will not interfere in my management of my 
house, and of my daughters.” 

So saying, Mrs. Boswell left the room with less dig- 
nity than her movements ordinarily evinced. Mr. Bos- 
weil, left to his own meditations, sighed deeply, and 
paced up and down the apartment with that irregular 
step which is the sure indication of a mind perturbed, 
discomposed, and ill at ease. 











On the following morning, the little church at Miln- 
wood was more than ordinarily crowded. Many, who 
were irregular attenders on other Sundays, presented 
themselves on this occasion to see the newly-arrived 
stranzer. Augusta and Jemima Boswell, however, did 
not fill their accustomed places in the family pew. 
When the service was concluded, many anxious in- 
quiries were made as to the cause of their absence. 
To all questions, Mrs. Boswell detailed the symptoms 
of feverish cold which had induced her to confine her 
daughters to their own apartment until unfavourable 
symptoms should abate. Mr. Milnwood having under- 
gone a scrutinising survey from all curious gazers in 
the congregation, accompanied the Boswells to partake, 
as had been arranged between the gentlemen, of their 
family dinner. 

When Mr. Milnwood and his host found themselves 
téte-a-téte over their wine and dessert, the former made 
many inquiries as to the neighbourhood and iis inhabi- 
tants, and seemed greatly interested in all that Mr. 
Boswell narrated, 

“ You have recalled to me many events and person- 
ages, hitherto as completely forgotten as if they had 
never existed,” said Milnwood, after a pause. “ I per- 
feetly remember Sir Everard Tristram, though I can 
searcely picture him an old and gouty invalid, such as 
you describe. My memory recalls a handsome man, 
in the prime of life and vigour. And so he has 
married a young wife, a plebeian beauty. How did 
she overcome his aristocratic prejudices in favour of 
high birth and noble blood?” 

“ Prejudices far stronger may ‘ thaw and resolve 
themselves into a dew’ in the warm atmosphere of 
love,” said Mr. Boswell, smiling. “ I am no friend to 
prejudices of any kind, yet I cannot but regret that Sir 
Eyerard did not make a more judicious selection of a 
partner for life.” 

“ Say, rather, a nurse for the remaining years of his 
life. Having remained a bachelor until he found him- 
self a hopeless invalid on the verge of the grave, I 
conclude he married Lady Tristram to provide himself 
with a kind care-taker, who would soothe his gouty 
pains.” 

“If such has been his object, he has been signally 
unsuccessful,” rejoined Mr. Boswell, “ True to her 
natural instincts and early pursuits, Lady Tristram 
finds ample occupation for her leisure in the cares of 
the toilet. Her charms are enhanced, as she desires— 
her person encumbered, I should say—by costly dress 
and brilliant jewellery. Poor Sir Everard frets and 
fumes in solitude, while his wife courts admiration 
elsewhere. His domestics are the recipients of his 
lamentations, as of his ill-humour. He has no chil- 
dren to tend his declining age, and cheer his latter 
years, Yet I can scarcely pity him. Why did he not 
marry years ago, and more suitably? ‘Take warning 
from his fate, Milnwood; there’s no time to be lost in 
your case; you must settle yourself with a wife of your 
own, at the old manor; and see children, and chil- 
dren’s children springing up around you, ere you fail 
into ‘ the sere and yellow leaf.” 

Milnwood smiled, paused, and looked awkward and 
embarrassed. A new idea, which had not before oc- 
curred to him, seemed dawning on his mind. 

“IT am sorry to hear so dismal an account of Sir 
Everard, for my childish recollections of him were 
most agreeable. I have also an indistinct impression 
of having heard my poor father and mother speak of 
some attachment he had formed, when a very young 
man with his regiment in India. I forget how it 
ended. But to this was ascribed his determined aver- 
sion to matrimony—an aversion which, it would appear, 
has only been overcome at a very advanced time of 
life.” 

“ How vivid your memory is, Milnwood! I should 
have supposed your impressions of events and persors 
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would be very indistinct, after an absence of five-and- 
twenty years.” 

“ You forget, my dear sir, how awful and impressive 
were the last hours I passed at the manor. I shall 
never forget that day—that fearful day—when my 
father’s mangled remains were carried into the library 
at Milnwood. The most trivial incidents are yet vividly 
before me: the mellow sunshine streaming through the 
opened window—the rustling of the wind through the 
trees—my mother’s placid and gentle face bending over 
me, as I repeated to her my daily lessons. Then the 
unwonted bustle in the hall—the abrupt entry of the 
bearers of that bloody bier—my mother’s agonizing 
shriek, as she clasped the mangled remains of one so 
dear. He had left her but one short hour before, full 
of life and spirits. His horse, you may remember, 
took fright, and threw him. He had been dragged to 
some distance before he was extricated. Life was then 
extinct. My poor mother bore up wonderfully, but her 
fragile nerves never recovered the cruel shock. The 
day of my father’s funeral we left the manor, which she 
was never again to revisit. She could not endure to 
return to the place where she had spent her few but 
happy years of wedded life. For some time before his 
death, my father had been urging her to consent to my 
going to school, but she could not bring herself to part 
fromme. Now, she no longer hesitated: she could still 
be near me. She removed with me whenever it was 
necessary that I should change my locality. Even 
during my college career we were not separated, for I 
spent some hours of every day in her society, Soon 
after I had taken my degree, I became aware, for the 
first time, of the precarious state of her health. I had 
ascribed her increased despondency and dejection to 
the long and solitary hours she passed while I was 
necessarily absent. Our medical adviser opened my 
eyes to her danger. ‘ Her entire nervous system has 
been weakened,’ he said to me; ‘ she must leave Eng- 
land, and visit other scenes and countries: without 
constant and soothing care and tenderness, her mind 
will give way—her reason become fatally impaired.’ 
Of course, I could not hesitate. From that time, I 
never left her side, even for a moment: we rambled 
together through various parts of Europe, as long as 
her life was spared. It is, indeed, a happy reflection for 
me, when I think that this beloved parent passed the 
last ten years of her life more placidly and happily than 
any since her sad widowhood. She never suspected by 
how.slender a thread her reason was suspended. She 
breathed her last sigh peacefully in my arms: and, now 
that the one only object of my life has been removed, I 
may return to my paternal roof, and try to find solace 
and occupation in my local duties, as my predecessors 
have done before me. 

As Mr. Milnwood finished his recital, he glanced 
through the open window, and perceived his hostess, 
accompanied by another lady, sauntering in the shrub- 
bery. “ Who is that graceful-looking girl walking with 
Mrs. Boswell ?” he inquired. 

“ Oh, that is Mary; Mary Jacson, my partner's only 
daughter, and a charming girl she is. Let us join 
them. I am impatient to introduce you to one another. 
You will be delighted with her: she is so wise, so good, 
so delightful in every way.” 

The introduction was soon accomplished. Marma- 
duke Milnwood found the young lady quite as charming 
as Mr. Boswell had painted her. She was not hand- 
some, but her appearance pleased him. Her manner 
was dignified, though perfectly unassuming; and she 
conversed easily, and without the shadow of affectation. 
She had ealled to inquire for Augusta and Jemima 
Boswell, of whose illness she had heard with much 
concern; to see them in their sick chamber, as she 
hoped, but their mother, for obvious reasons, com- 
pletely negatived the proposition. They would be 
quite well, Mrs, Boswell felt sure, in the morning; the 





feverish symptoms would yield, she expected, to the 
composing draught she had given them; but, for this 
day, she must insist on their remaining undisturbed. 
She hoped they would be quite able to join their friends 
at Beechgrove on the following evening, as Mary 
Jacson had kindly asked. ‘There was nothing to pre- 
vent their accepting the invitation, was there? she in- 
quired from her husband. He would be most happy, 
then they should all be most happy; and the girls 
should bring their music, and Montague his flute; and 
Mr. Milnwood had also consented—so they might hope 
to be very social and cheerful, and pass a delightful 
and intellectual evening together; quite esthetical, in 
short. 

Marmaduke could not avoid contrasting Mrs. Bos- 
well's affected accent and flippant manner, with the 
elegant diction and simplicity of her young friend. He 
wondered whether Augusta and Jemima resembled 
their frivolous mother or their high-minded father. 
The next evening would give him an opportunity of 
deciding on the comparative merits of his future 
neighbours. 

Exactly at the hour specified, he entered the draw- 
ing-room at Beechgrove, where Mr. Jacson and his 
daughter hospitably welcomed him. ‘The cheerful 
aspect of the room pleasurably affected him. He ad- 
mired the velvet lawn on which the windows opened ; 
the trim grass-garden, with its gay blossoms ; the taste- 
ful furniture of the apartment, and its judicious group- 
ing; the water-colour drawings which hung on the 
walls; the portfolio of sketches and etchings; the 
fragrant flowers which clustered in the vases; the nu- 
merous and well-selected volumes which lay on the 
tables and filled the open bookshelves. Surrounded 
by these e/idences of tastes in accordance with his 
own, he intuitively felt that he should sympathize with, 
and attach himself to, the inmates of such a home. 

Mr. Jacson, a pleasing and sensible man of mature 
years, had long been a widower; but his two children 
were spared to him, to “ guard and grace” his home. 
His son Henry was at this time absent, completing his 
divinity course at Oxford. Mary did the honours of 
her father’s house with graceful propriety. Her ex- 
pected guests, on this occasion, arrived too soon for 
Mr. Milnwood's wishes, as his conversation was inter- 
rupted with Miss Jacson, who could no longer devote 
herself exclusively to any one of her friends. 

First came the Boswells: the parent couple fol- 
lowed by Augusta and Jemima, in delicate-tinted silk 
dresses, which rustled at every movement. Montague 
and Wilberforce Boswell—encumbered with music- 
books and bashfulness—led up the rear. Mrs. Bos- 
well was more than usually consequential. She intro- 
duced her sons and daughters to Marmaduke. “ My 
eldest daughter, Mr. Milnwood; the gentleman you 
were so much interested in, my darling Augusta, from 
my description last night. My daughter Jemima; 
poor dear, she looks a little pallid—don't you think so, 
my dear friend ?” 

Marmaduke looked at the young lady, but found it 
impossible to perceive that delicacy to which her mo- 
ther alluded. 

“ My two eldest sons, Mr. Milnwood; Montague and 
Wilberforce, shake hands with one whom I hope you 
will take as your model, and strive in every way to 
imitate. They are promising young people, I can 
assure you, my dear sir,” pursued the lady; “ they 
have such a feeling for art—such a feeling for nature ; 
and are yet so fresh and unsophisticated. What do 
you think of my adored Augusta; is she not beautiful, 
yet so unconscious?” Here the young lady, who was 
not two yards from her mother, held up her head and 
assumed a becoming attitude. “And my Jemima, 
though she has not her sister’s loveliness, she has a 
genius which would astonish you. I eall her my 
Sappho. Her poetry would delight, would entrance 
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you—so full of soul, of feeling; in short, you must 
allow me to show you some day what she has written ; 
and if you would only criticise and suggest whatever 
may occur to you as susceptible of improvement, I can 
promise you my dear girl will be so grateful. Where 
is Montague, what can have become of him? I was bent 
on his cultivating you this evening, my dear Mr. Miln- 
wood. He has so few opportunities of seeing what is 
refined and comme-il-faut. Mr. Boswell would have 
him, in spite of all I could do to prevent it, associate 
with Henry Jacson, a young man without a particle of 
manner; indeed, how could he be expected to have a 
fashionable air, when he spends his time poring over 
books, and has never even learned to dance. My 
young people can scarcely help laughing when he 
stands up in a quadrille, his movements are so gauche 
and ungraceful.” 

Marmaduke was spared the task of replying, by the 
entrance of Sir Everard and Lady Tristram. The 
latter was a pretty woman, although her countenance 
was vacant, and its expression simpering. Her infirm 
and gouty lord seated himself comfortably in an arm- 
chair, and then turned to converse with Mr. Milnwood, 
who, for his part, was anxious to renew their former: 
acquaintance. They spoke for some time of bygone 
days; at last the aged baronet lay back in his chair, 
and indulged himself in his customary doze. 

Marmaduke took this opportunity of observing the 
several knots into which the little party had divided. 
Mary Jaecson played chess with Mr. Boswell. Her 
father was displaying a case of pistols of peculiar con- 
struction to the young scions of the house of Boswell. 
Lady Tristram and Mrs. Boswell were engaged in an 
animating conversation ; in which Augusta and Jemima 
played the part of eager listeners. 

“ Good gracious! what a lovely silk!" said the bar- 
onet’s lady—who, on grand occasions, dealt largely in 
superlatives—taking Augusta's dress between her fin- 
gers. “ Where did you get it, my dear Mrs. Boswell? 
I vow it is quite heavenly; and that divine pink suits 
Augusta's complexion so charmingly!” 

“T searched every shop in Eastbury, I do believe,” 
rejoined that lady, “for I wanted to get something 
recherché, yet not too costly, for the girls’ dresses.” 

“ What did you pay for that exquisite silk, if I may 
ask ?” inquired her ladyship. 

“ Only five shillings a yard; was it not a bargain? 
I chose it on Friday, and it came home by the carrier 
this morning. We set to work, cut out the dresses, 
and completed them just in time.” 

“Good gracious! is it possible?” replied Lady 
Tristram, “I cannot conceive how you managed it. 
You are certainly the cleverest woman I ever heard of ; 
and the best manager.” 

“Why, you see, my dear Lady Tristram, if I would 
have my girls and myself well dressed, we must 
manage a little. Boswell gives me a handsome 
allowance, to be sure: but then, if I take my daughters 
a trip to Harrogate or Scarborough in the season, I 
have to pay these expenses out of my annual allowance 
for dress. Boswell flatly refused to give me a trifling 
cheque for fifty pounds, last summer, when I wanted, 
of all things, to go to Doncaster for the races, that 
Augusta and Jemima might be introduced at the ball. 
He says he can’t afford it, with his large family. He 
said the same thing when I wanted to enlarge the 
drawing-room, and make the nursery into a boudoir: 
indeed, I could scarcely get him to consent, though I 
had seraped together the money for these alterations 
out of the allowance for housekeeping expenses. How- 
ever, I carried the day on that occasion, and I really 
think, without vanity, that our suite of rooms are as 
elegant as any in the county.” 

“TI vow to you, my dear Mrs. Boswell, your drawing- 
room is positively enchanting; with that elegant and 
delightful boudoir en suite, and its deep bay window. 





And you were your own architect? What a wonderful 
manager you are!” 

I take great credit to myself certainly for the gothic 
window; it was altogether my own design, as well as 
the Grecian portico, at the hall door. As to the hang- 
ings, and upholstery, the girls and I did them with 
our own hands. You would have been amused to see 
Augusta and Jemima mounted on ladders, festooning 
the muslin curtains which they had worked them- 
selves. I think they have a very rich effect over the 
amber lining; which you know is mere furmture 
calico, and cost next to nothing.” 

“Good gracious! what a manager you are! But 
you are always in luck: you get such bargains; while 
[ have to pay the most exorbitant prices for every 
thing. I vow to you, this dress which I am wearmg 
cost a guinea a yard, and yet it looks nothing to the 
silk you have purchased for your daughters.” 

Marmaduke listened no longer to a conversation so 
distasteful to him. He approached Miss Jacson, who 
had just been checkmated by Mr. Boswell, and asked 
her to favour them with some music. Mary at once com- 
plied. She opened the piano and played an exquisite 
sonata of Beethoven's. The soothing, and soul-sub- 
duing melody soon attuned to harmony the jarring dis- 
cord which had been excited in his breast. Her air 
concluded, Mary asked the Miss Boswells to sing. 

“Tt was impossible,” the young ladies simpered, 
“they would do anything in the world to oblige their 
dear Mary, but this evening they were hoarse; had 
not practised for an age; would not like to venture 
before so many.” Marmaduke had added his entrea- 
ties, but ineffectually, until their mother interposed : 

“ My darlings, you must not refuse our friend; if 
Mr. Milnwood wishes you to sing, you must do your 
best, my sweet girls. Montague bring your sisters’ 
music books: and accompany them on the flute.” 

Thus admonished, Miss Augusta seated herself at 
the piano, and the sisters shrieked in unison,—in dis- 
cord we should say, properly speaking—a bravura from 
some new Italian opera. Ignorant of the sentiment 
they were to give expression to, as of the language in 
which it was conveyed, the young ladies seemed to 
think that excellence consisted in emitting the loudest 
and most astounding tones, trills, and cadences. They 
appeared to be very well satisfied with their own per- 
formance, and rose from the piano, when it ended, 
with an air which expressed as much. 

At the request of Mr. Milnwood, Mary Jacson filled 
the vacant seat at the instrument. Her voice was not 
strong, nor even clear; and its compass was very 
limited. Yet her simple ballad, uttered with wn- 
affected feeling and expression, pleased her attentive 
auditor. When Marmaduke reviewed the occurrences 
of the evening his heart pronounced a warm eulogy on 
the sweet songstress; while his regard and esteem for 
the excellent Mr. Boswell had almost vanished; so 
indignant did he feel with him for tolerating the affec- 
tation of his wife, and the empty frivolity of his 
daughters. 

Augusta and Jemima improved greatly on closer 
acquaintance. Their faults should in justice be 
ascribed to their mother ; their virtues were their own. 
They were attached and happy with one another; 
tanght their younger brothers and sisters; executed all 
the needlework of the family, and never grumbled at 
the task, though they had to perform in addition much 
of the menial labour which in most families in their 
position is discharged by servants. This was Mrs. 
Boswell’s system. She kept no nurse: no governess 
for the younger children. They were instructed by 
their sisters, so far as they were capable of imparting 
knowledge. But even this part of their duties might 
be deemed light in comparison with the Herculean 
task of dressmaking which devolved on them. From 
the eldest to the youngest child in the house, all were 
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tastefully and elegantly dressed, and these handsome 
garments were fashioned by Augusta and Jemima. Of 
course they had no time for reading, or improving and 
cultivating their minds ; but Mrs. Boswell often declared 
she could see no use in cramming their heads with 
knowledge which might never be available in any pos- 
sible way. Not that she objected to their conversing 
on books or literary topics; but what more easy than 
to read up any information they might require for any 
particular purpose, without much waste of time? That 
was the plan she had always pursued, and she found it 
an excellent one. With tact and discretion, a very 
superficial acquaintance with a subject might pass as 
well as the most profound learning; at all events, be 
made to answer every practical purpose. Then Augusta 
was really pretty. Her fresh young face, and petite 
figure were very attractive; and she had considerable 
esprit. On further acquaintance, Marmaduke found 
that an evening at the Boswells’ passed pleasantly 
enough : the children were always present; but, unlike 
other children, they were never troublesome, or in the 
way; they danced gaily with one another, and Marma- 
duke thought it quite a pretty spectacle. He liked the 
young people, though he was often bored by the affected 
sentimentality of their mother. She would consult him 
about everything. Did he not think a bower of roses 
and jessamine would be sweetly pretty at the end of the 
garden walk? Could he not suggest some contrivance 
by which the fountain she had made might be supplied 
with an ever-flowing jet of water? Then the grotto— 
she really must have either a grotto or a hermitage— 
which did Mr. Milnwood think would look best, in the 
shrubbery, near the rock-work, and remind one most 
of that dear, dehghtful Petrarch? She remembered 
the agonising tears she used to shed over his hard fate : 
and now, how glad she felt that she had insisted on Mr. 
Boswell's changing the name of their place from Grang® 
Cottage to Vaucluse. A man of Mr. Milnwood’s refine- 
ment and exquisite sensibility could searcely imagine 
how long Boswell had held out against her wishes on 
this point—and Grange Cottage was such a vulgar, 
commonplace name: for her part, she detested the 
place as long as it was called by that low-cast name, 
and had only one shabby reception-room, painted in 
buff, with its common-looking windows hung with crim- 
son. Now, the boudoir opening off the drawing-room, 
with its gothic window, gave such an air to the room: 
and there was such feeling in the name of Vaucluse, 
that she never walked in the shrubbery withvut think- 
ing of that sweet Laura and her adoring poet. Was it 
not delightful to look at the moon, and to think that 
the same bright planet had attracted the enraptured 
gaze of these happy lovers? What would Mr. Milnwood 
think of decorating the hermitage she meant to build 
with the “Loves of Petrarch and Laura.” Those 
clever creatures, Augusta and Jemima, would paint a 
series of pictures from imagination, and all should con- 
tribute, by furnishing designs. Her’s should be— 
Petrarch, picturesquely attired, with a long white 
feather in a velvet cap, sitting in just such a hermitage 
by moonlight; and Laura by his side, his arm round 
her waist; her head on his shoulder, gazing up at the 
bright orb above them. 

“That design would scarcely answer, my dear 
madam, for many reasons. In the first place, Petrarch 
and Laura never sat as you would picture them—she 
was an honest married woman.” 

“ Of course—privately married —I know all that,” 
rejoined the lady; “ but what is there to prevent my 
picturing them just before the event took place? or let 
them be a young married couple, if you like it better.” 

“ But they were never married to one another,” per- 
sisted Mr. Milnwood. “ Laura was a matron when 
Petrarch first saw her in the church of St. Claire. She 
was the honoured wife of Hugh de Sades, to whom she 
bore a large family of children.” 





“ Dear me! I never knew that. I always thought 
that the beautiful lines she utters referred to her pri- 
vate marriage with Petrarch— 

“* If there be yet another name more free, 
More fond than mistress, make me that to thee.’ 
“ What name can that be, if it is not ‘wife?’ Are you 
quite sure, my dear friend, that you are not mistaken?” 

“ Quite sure,” replied Marmaduke, smiling. “The 
lines you have quoted are addressed by Heloise to 
Abelard. You are confusing the two heroines in your 
own mind.” 

“ How stupid of me! You must think me a complete 
ignoramus, my dear Mr. Milnwood; but it is my trea- 
cherous memory. Well, then, I will have for my design 
Laura wandering through a grove by moonlight, and 
Petrarch gazing at her from a distance. But how shall 
I dress her? 1 think a high white muslin dress, with 
a long flowing skirt, and her raven hair falling over her 
snowy bosom, would have a charming effect.” 

“T must demur to this, also,” said Marmaduke, 
gaily. “ Laura’s hair was golden. Her style of dress 
is expressly recorded—indeed, minute descriptions are 
given of two dresses, possibly the only ones she ever 
possessed: one of green velvet, embroidered with 
violets; the other of purple, edged with azure; no 
doubt very rich and costly in those days.” 

* Dear me!” sighed Mrs. Boswell; “ then I suppose 
I must leave Laura out altogether, and let Petrarch 
be lamenting her early death in the groves of Vau- 
cluse.” 

“ Petrarch was at Verona when the sad intelligence 
reached him; and Laura was an elderly woman when 
she was seized with the plague at Avignon. On the 
fly-leaf of a copy of Virgil belonging to the poet, which 
has been carefully preserved, may yet be read the men- 
tion of her death, traced by the hand of Petrarch— 

‘ Laura, illustrious by her own virtues, and long cele- 
brated in my verses, appeared to my eyes for the first time the 
6th of April 1827, at Avignon, in the church of St. Claire, at 
the first hour of the day. I was then in my youth. In the 
same city, on the same day, and at the same hour, in the year 
1348, this luminary disappeared from our world. I was 
then at Verona, ignorant of my wretched situation. That 
chaste and beautiful body was buried the same day, after 
yespers, in the church of the Cordeliers: her soul returned 
to its native mansion in heaven. To retrace the melan- 
choly remembrance of this great loss, I have written it with 
a pleasure mixed with bitterness in a book I often refer to. 
This loss convinees me there is no longer po ny worth 
living for. Since the strongest cord of my life is broken, 
with the grace of God I shall easily renounce a world where 
my cares have been deceitful, and my hopes vain and perish- 
ing.’ 

So you will perceive, my dear madam, that Petrarch's 
attachment lasted for twenty-one years.” 

Frequent conversations, such as we have described, 
increased Marmaduke’s distaste to the society of Mrs. 
Boswell. 
her affectation of sentimental learning was too ridieu- 
lous. Very different was his intercourse with Mary Jacson. 
Her pure mind, clear and calm intellect, and self-relying 
strength of character rendered her an improving and 
delightful companion. Something new, something 
interesting, seemed ever to be elicited when they met, 
which was the case almost daily. She seemed to un- 
derstand and like him from the first, though she had 
evidently fathomed the weak points in his character— 
overweening family pride, and a very fair share of per- 
sonal self-conceit. His aristocratic prejudices in favour 
of noble birth, above all, of pure blood, were inherited 
from a long line of ancestors, maternal as well as pa- 
ternal; these his fair friend could understand, but she 
had no sympathy for this personal pride, which often 
gave an air of extreme superciliousness to his inter- 
course with his own sex. To women he was ever 
courteous, as became a true gentleman, and this innate 
reverence was increased by his adoration for the memory 
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of his mother, on whose virtues and perfections he was 
never weary of éxpatiating, Marmaduke was instinc- 
tively aware of the feelings with which Miss Jacson 
regarded him. He was grateful for her sincere and 
undisguised regard, and the preference she showed for 
his society and conversation, but she never flattered his 
weaknesses, not bowed her judgment to his dictum. 
In fact, they met as intellectual equals, while Marma- 
duke desired some higher homage. He wished to be 
regarded as “some bright particular star,” and that 
“his bright radiance and collateral light,” as well as 
his more exalted “ sphere,” should be acknowledged by 
all who approached him. This was the secret, though 
unavowed, feeling which prevented his entertaining a 
warmer sentiment for Mary Jacson. He cultivated her 
friendship, enjoyed her society, esteemed and admired 
her nobility of character—but he did not love her. 


« ave 


(To be continued in our next.) 





Mew Books. 


Tue Maw Tut Never Storren Growtxa. London: John 
Chapman, 142, Strand. ( Pamphlet.) 

Tats is a very entertaining little story, with an excellent 
moral, A young lad who boasts the name of Aihai, and 
whose residence may be in any Eastern country the reader 
likes to imagine, is stunted in stature and partly deformed. 
This bodily inferiority sours his soul. In bitterness he 
prays to Allah, or some other turban-deity, to make him 
grow. In a night he gains an inch, and he chuckles on 
finding that he is as tall as his playmate next door. But he 
is still less than some, so he prays again and again till he 
is five feet ten. Unfortunately, as he is walking with his 
chére amie, some six feet two gentry attack and thrash him 
in her very presence. More upbraidings of Allah in conse- 
quenee, who returns his prayers with interest. For Aihai 
commences growing in a fearful compound interest manner, 
grows not only out of his clothes, but out of his very house ; 
then out of the city; then so, that he can stride over the 
great ocean and eat the food of nations at a bite. Up, still 
up, till the very skies cannot contain him, and he knocks 
his head against the stars, and—awakes to bless Allah that 
it is but a dream, and that he is still a dwarf. The moral 
of course is to bow to the Inevitable willingly, humbly ; and 
accept even dwarfhood without rebellion against the ruling 
hand of God. 8. 





Tae Lire ann Worxs or Rosert Burys.—Edited by 
Ronert CHamners.—Four Volumes —Vol. I. Evin- 
burgh: W. and R. Chambers. 1851. 

Tus is a new experiment performed with some success. 

The poems of Burns are incorporated in his life at the 

fitting period; and their internal evidence is brought to 

bear on controverted portions of the poet's biography. If 
to give ali that is known of a man, to clear up all doubts 
relative to his career, that can be cleared up by investiga- 
tion, and to place him fairly before the world, without 
leaning one way or other, be the acmé of biographical 
writing, it is certainly achieved in this book. The reader 
will gain a better idea of Burns, a greater number of facts 
concerning him, a more veridical exposition of the incidents 
of his life in the work under notice (if volume one be a fair 
sample), than in all other extant works on the great Peasant 
that have ever come under our notice. Many errors under 
which the public generally labour concerning Burns, are 
here exploded. It has evidently been a con amore task, but 
unfortunately little of the genial exuberance of love is to be 
found in its exe.tion. This appears to us the chief defect 
of the volume. It is dry and hard, and has too much of the 





spirit of a geological or botanical expedition. No sympath y, 
no warm love, no enthusiasm for Burns is to be traced in 
these pages ; and yet we are sure the author has sympathy, 
love, and enthusiasm for him. But he has been influenced 
by a conviction that biography requires the calm, caleu- 
lating dispassionateness of a judge upon the bench. We 
gain much in justice, clearness, and accurate information 
by this conviction ; but we lose all captivation of style, all 
interest of narrative,—we read for Burns's sake, and not be- 
cause the writer leads us on—and the coup d’eil of the 
men, the idea suggested of him in the mind, is not so vivid 
nor so true in spirit as might have been obtained from bio- 
graphy less accurate in minutiz, but more impulsively sym- 
pathetic in general feeling and expression. But here is fuel, 
honestly and fully given—perhaps the reader will bring his 
own fire; in which case, this work will be the very thing 
for him. The volume is tastefully printed and bound, 
and is one of the most elegant books for its price we have 
ever seen. It is, however, only fair to warn the reader that 
the poems are expurgated: a proceeding which inyolves a 
complex question, into which we are not disposed now to 
enter. Ss. 


The Town.* 


By Leréu Hunt. 
CuaprTer IX, 

Canon Row concluded —Derby House and the Dead Body of 
Pym—Manchester Buildings and Thurtell —Charles the First 
and the Casket—The Dream af his Servant about Archbishop 
Laud, 

Bur to quit Dorset-court for Derby-court. We know 
nothing of the great family of the Stanleys in its con- 
nection with the Derby House which has left its name 
to this spot, except that it was built by Richard, the 
seventh Karl, famous, with his Countess, for defending 
the Isle of Man against the Parliament. The Parlia- 
ment took possession of the house, and used it for 
committees and other purposes. Pym, the first great 
civil leader of the republicans, died in it; and here his 
body was exhibited, to disprove the report of his having 
died of a loathsome disease. More of him, when we 
come to the House of Commons. 

Manchester Buildings, of whose peculiar look and 
atmosphere (such, at least, he makes us think them) 
Mr. Dickens has given such an amusing account in 
one of his novels, is said at one time to have been 
wholly tenanted by Mr. O'Connell's parliamentary tol- 
lowers. So Mr. Peter Cunningham informs us; adding, 
that Thurtell, who murdered Mr. Weare, had a gam- 
bling-house in these buildings. Dida like instinct take 
him thither? We mean no offence either to Ireland or 
to “the house”; but there was unqtestionably some- 
thing parliamentary about Thurtell. He seems to have 
thought he could carry off everything by a speech. 
The readers may remember what an oratorical display 
he made of his defence ; and how astonished he seemed 
that the honourable gentlemen on the other side were 
not convinced by it. 

In this Canon Row, in a little hidden casket, once 
lay all the property that remained to poor Charles L, 
when about to quit the world, the victim of an insin- 
cerity which had been taught him, and of a progress 
which he did not understand. Two or three days 
before he perished, he took a ring from his finger, 
and giving it to Mr. (afterwards Sir Thomas) Herbert, 
who relates the circumstance in his Memoirs, bade him 
go with it to a lady in “ Channel Row,” at the back of 
King-street, Westminster, and present it to her “ with- 
out saying anything.” 

“The night,” says Herbert, “was exceeding dark, 
and guards set in several places, as the House, Garden, 








* Continued from p. 115. 
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Park, gates near Whitehall, King-street, and other 
where. Nevertheless, getting the word from Colonel 
Tomlinson (then there, and in all places wherever he 
was about the king, so civil both towards his majesty 
and such as attended him, as gain’d him the king’s 
good opinion; and as an evidence thereof, gave him 
his gold pick-tooih case, as he was one time walking in 
the presence-chamber), Mr. Herbert passed currently, 
though in all places where sentinels were, he was bid 
stand, till the corporals had the word from him. 
Being arrived at the lady’s house, he delivered her the 
ring; ‘Sir (said she), give me leave to show you the 
way into the parlour, where she desired him to stay 
till she returned, which in a little time she did, and 
gave him a little cabinet which was closed with three 
seals; two of them being the king’s arms; the third 
was the figure of a Roman; praying him to deliver it 
to the same hand that sent the ring which was left 
with her. 

“The word seeured Mr. Herbert's return unto the 
king. When the bishop being but newly gone to his 
lodgings in Sir Henry Hen’s house near St. James's 
gate, his majesty said to Mr. Herbert, he should see it 
opened in the morning. 

“ Morning being come, the bishop was early with the 
king, and after prayers his majesty broke the seals 
open, and shewed them what was contained in it; 
there were diamonds and jewels, most part broken 
Georges and garters. ‘You see (said he) all the 
wealth now in my power to give my two children.’” * 

Next day the king took leave of his children, and the 
day following was on the scaffold. Such was the end 
of the boasted “ king-craft” which had been taught 
this unhappy prince by his father James the First. 

The night before the king’s execution, this gentleman, 
Sir Thomas Herbert, had a dream so remarkably appo- 
site to that event, that as we are here in his company, we 
will repeat it. It is the more striking, inasmuch as thé 
chief circumstance in it is no greater than a “sigh”; 
and yet nothing could have been more significant and 
impressive ; more mysterious, for it is unexplained ; yet 
more clearly alluding to the main secret of Charles's 
misfortunes. 

Herbert, that night, slept in the same room with 
the king. “For some hours,” he says, “his majesty 
slept very soundly; for my part I was so full of anguish 
and grief, that I took little rest. The king, some hours 
before day, drew his bed curtains to awaken me, and 
could by the light of a wax lamp perceive me troubled 
in my sleep. The king rose forthwith, and as I was 
making him ready, Herbert (said the king) I would 
know why you were disquieted in your sleep? I replied, 
May it please your majesty, I was in a dream. What 
was your dream? said the king, I would hear it. May 
it please your majesty, said I, I dreamed that as 
you were making ready, one knocked at the bed- 
chamber door, which your majesty took no notice of, 
nor was I willing to acquaint you with it, apprehend- 
ing it might be Colonel Hacker. But knocking the 
second time, your majesty asked me if I heard it not? 
I said I did; but did not use to go without his order. 
Why, then go; know who it 1s and his business. 
Whereupon I opened the door, and perceived that it 
was the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud, in his 
pontifical habit, as worn at court ; I knew him, having 
seen him often. The archbishop desired he might 
enter, having something to say to the king; I ac- 
quainted your majesty with his desire; so you bade 
me let him in. Being in, he made his obeisance to 
your majesty in the middle of the room, doing the like 
also when he came near your person; and falling on 
his knees, your majesty gave him your hand to kiss, 





* Memoirs of the Two Last Years of the Reign of King Charles 
the First. By Sir Thomas Herbert, Groom to his Majesty, 
&e. &e. Nicol’s Edition, p. 176, 





and took him aside to the window, where some dis- 
course passed between your majesty and him, and I 
kept a becoming distance, not hearing anything that 
was said, yet could perceive your majesty pensive by 
your looks, and that the archbishop gave a sigh; who, 
after a short stay, again kissing your hand, returned, 
but with face all the way towards your majesty, and 
making his usual reverences, the third being so sub- 
miss, as he fell prostrate on his face on the ground, 
and I immediately stepped to him to help him up, 
which I was then acting, when your majesty saw me 
troubled in my sleep. The impression was so lively, 
that I looked about, verily thinking it was no dream. 

“ The king said, my dream was remarkable, but he is 
dead ; yet had we conferred together during life, ‘tis very 
likely (albeit I loved him well) I should have said 
something to him might have occasioned his sigh.” 

We have little doubt that what Charles would have 
said to his Archbishop was, “ You, and Strafford, and I, 
were allin the wrong when we thought to carry matters 
by force and contempt.” He did not say it to Herbert; 
for the latter was only a servant, and circumstances 
did not foree out the words. Charles's pride would not 
have allowed him to confess such a mistake, except to a 
first-rate coadjutor ; and even then, we think, he would 
have done itin the shape of arebuke; for he never rid 
himself of a certain petulance and irritability —a sadness 
of temper that was among the causes, as well as the con- 
sequences, of his misfortunes. Herbert, who before he 
attached himself to the king, was in the service of Par- 
liament, had evidently been thinking of Laud, and of 
all which the archbishop had reason to regret. The 
sigh in the dream was the result, and Charles ratified 
the conclusion in Herbert's mind by the very reserve 
of his remark on it. 

“ He is dead (said the king); yet had we conferred 
together during life,” (that is to say, under cireum- 
stances like the present) “ ’tis very likely, albeit I loved 
him well, I should have said something to him might 
have occasioned his sigh.” That is, “ albeit I loved 
him, I might have said something he would not have 
liked.” And what would Laud have disliked, or what 
did he ever care for, sufficiently to make him sigh, 
but a doubt of the absolute wisdom of his imperious- 
ness? $ 





Paint not the sepulchre of thyself, and strive not to 
beautify thy corruptions.—Sir 7. Browne. 


The hand of Providence writes often by abbreviatures, 
hieroglyphics, or short characters, which, like the laconism 
on the wall, are not to be made out but by a hint or key 
from the spirit which indited them.—<Sir 7. Browne. 


FRANCE UNDER THE OLD REGIME. 

From Rheims we went to Dijon, a large well-fortified 
town in Burgundy, lying in the direct wey from Paris to 
Lyons. The roads through which we passed afforded us 
the greatest variety of woods, rivers, and beautiful pros- 
pects, that imagination could have formed, fond as it is of 
raising pleasurable ideas, which are seldom, very seldom, 
answered. In France, the poverty of the people and the 
fruitfulness of the soil, are circumstances that excite wonder 
and compassion. They are obliged to plough their ground 
every year, nevertheless it produces corn. The women (I 
wor of the common people) are more industrious than 
the men: they labour, they carry burdens. The husband 
is Hereules with the distaff; the wife is Omphale with the 
lion’s skin. All the great cities, and the districts belonging 
to them, at once proclaim the power and the shame of this 
arbitrary government. The French nobles are clad in 
purple. The French peasants have scarce sackeloth to 
cover them. There is no medium between laced clothes 
and rags. The equipages and number of horses seem to 
announce the wealth of the Indies. The persons who make 
those equipages, and who provide food for those horses, 
have not bread to eat.—Jord Orrery’s Letters, 1754. 
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Original Poetry. 
POEMETTL+* 
By Water Savace Lanpor. 
IV. 
To Lovtstye at Pants. 
Listen not to the Frenchman's tongue, 
Suspect its falsehood, Louisine ! 
Not always is suspicion wrong, 
Men say not always what they mean. 


But sometimes less and sometimes more, 
Take thou the arm, sit down, converse ; 

Dance, play, run operas o'er and o'er, 
Comic and tragic hear rehearse ; 


But hear not when the starting vein 

And flaming eye too much declare ; 
Your modest look might all restrain, 

But not where foulest things are fair. 

V. 

To A Green Lizarp caLtep Ramorixo. 
You pant like one in love, my Ramorino ! 
Can it be fear? Go, Walter! Go, Carlino! 
Draw not too nigh—but nigh enough to see 
My lizard greener than your rosemary. 

VI. 
To a Lyric Port. 


If you go on with odes so trashy, 
Cripples will seize the crutch, and thrash ye. 





THOUGHTS FROM THE LOOM. 
A Prea ror THe CHILDREN. 


Excert letters for friends and neighbours, I seldom 
write. I havn't learned grammar enough to make me 
sure that I spell and express myself correctly. To be 
sure, I've taken some pains with myself. I’ve studied 
hard for a working man. I've read more print than 
would cover a week’s weaving. In books, I mean: I 
don’t include newspapers. I've gone through acres of 
them, young as I am. But somehow [ never could 
tell whether what I wrote was like what I read. It 
seemed to be, and still it seemed as if it wasn’t. I 
don’t know anything about style. That’s the whole of 
the matter, perhaps. And so, though I've often fairly 
burned to write out my thoughts on many things, I 
never could muster the courage. Or if I did write, I 
dare not show it, but put it in the fire. Bui, lately, 
I don’t know how it is, but I've felt as if I could not 
hold without either speaking out or writing out all I 
felt. I think that if I could but say on paper all that 
has been burning in my heart for many a year, I 
could be easy. And it would save me something, too. 
For I have been sadly bated lately, and have drawn 
less, and am losing my character for good weaving at 
the shed. The reason is this. I get thinking about 
all manner of things when I'm over the loom; and 
when threads break and the loom stops, perhaps it's 





* In the second of these effusions, the first three of which 
appeared in the first number of our JournaL, there was an 
erratum, which the reader is requested to correct with his 
pen. Instead of “ Far remain,” it should have been “ Few 
remain.” 

We have called the effusions “ Poemetti,” partly because 
this distinguished author always reminds us of Italian as 
well as Latin scholarship, which is the ease with Milton, 
who gave Italian titles to some of his poems ; but chiefly in 
order to bind them together, and to show the reader that 
there were more to come. As the title, however, is not his 


own, will he find us a better? or shall we drop it, and let | 


the effusions be numbered without a title ? 


five minutes before I find it out. And sometimes there 
comes a heap of bad warp; and before I see it, it all 
gets woven in the piece, And so (I never earn much, 
some nine or ten shillings a week, that’s all), latterly, 
I've drawn very little. Now, I know that if I were to 
write straight out without fear and subterfuge, all that 
I think of, I should not neglect my work when I’m in 
the shed. Not that I care so much for what I'm bated, 
though I cannot well afford to lose that; but a man 
ought to be clever at whatever he does; and if he’s 
only a weaver, he ought to do his best to be a good 
weaver. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you won't print this, 
when it is written. But you will read it, I know; and 
it will satisfy me to know that some one reads it; and 
may-be if you don’t print it, as I say, you'll think of 
what I say, and turn it over in your mind, and give us 
something of your own about it. 

I’m afraid I shall be sadly disconnected: short— 
abrupt—queer: but that’s the fault of having to think 
it over at the loom. One has not time to finish a sen- 
tence, before crack goes a thread, and your thought 
goes too. People, I suppose, write not only what they 
think, but as they think; at least they ought to do. 
And now, though I'm writing at home, by the fire- 
side, every now and then I start, and look round, and 
think a thread’s broken, or that the overlooker’s coming 
up the room. So you must please bear with me, while 
I say my say in my own manner. 

Some people write from one motive, some from 
another. Some to amuse people; some to make 
money; some for fame. But, to my mind, that man 
is the noblest, who, knowing that he can write, that he 
can speak in black and white, tries to be a speaker and 
a writer for those who are dumb. I don’t mean dumb 
animals. I mean all beings who can feel and suffer, 
and cannot tell their wants or vindicate their wrongs. 
I've got my own notion about the design of God in this 
brave world; and when they talk to me abont it ending 
soon, I always shake my head. I don’t believe that. 
I think that before ever this world ends, every creature 
and every people will have first to have spoken, to 
have said its say. There’s wisdom in every dumb 
thing, if we can but get at it. Dumb creatures are put 
upon, and this world won't be complete till they find 
tongues, and assert their right. Justice must be done; 
not to-day, perhaps, but sometime. As long as there’s 
a class of men, or a nation that are inarticulate, this 
world won't end, depend upon it. It will wait till they 
find tongues, if it has to wait a thousand years. I 
ean see the utterance of men enlarging. It is coming 
down; gravitating to the lowest creature in existence. 
Speech, I mean. It’s come to us from ancient times 
and foreign countries; and it will go through us to 
other countries. It is doing—and it’s gravitating 
through classes in our country. Learning is not con- 
fined to the learned nowadays, altogether. People 
that were dumb slaves for many a long century, have 
got voices and made themselves heard, and are free 
now. And there are people below them that are learn- 
ing to speak, and will get heard some day, and not be 
dumb any more. I don't say that even the dumb 
animals won't share in this. Poor things! they're 
ill used, and if they don't some day speak for them- 
selves when there are more speakers, some will find 
time to say a word for them. Well, now while this is 
going on, I think it’s a man’s duty who ean speak, to 
try and get to know what the dumb round him would 
say if they could speak too, and speak it for them. 
That’s the noblest thing a man can set himself to in 
these days. I wish some of your great London writers 
would try and do this, honestly and thoroughly; they'd 
get their reward. The poor dumb people would give 
them heart's thanks such as never were spoken! How- 
ever, I'm going to try and speak myself. Maybe I’m 
| but dumb like the rest of my class, trying to get people to 
| understand what we say, to get our wants known, and 
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failing. But I know that I’m about to say a word for 
those who are dumber than I; and so I'll speak it, 
or stammer it! 

A plea for the children is what I shall write of now. 
If you think well of what I say about them, you shall 
have more of my thoughts another time. 

It is a fact, asad fact, that there are very few English 
people who are ever children at all now. I walk in the 
streets here, and I see many little creatures running to 
and fro—but they are not children. I go to my work, 
and as I hear the bells ringing all around me, I see 
hundreds of boys and girls flying barefoot to the fac- 
tory; but they are not children. They have sallow 
faces, care-worn features, sunken cheeks, hollow eyes, 
ricketty limbs, sorrow is in them and around them, and 
they are not children. No. A child is a child; it 
isn’t a premature man, nor a premature woman. 
“ Ha as a child,” we say; are they happy? “ Sor- 
row and care come with years,” we say; do they ? what 
is a boy of ten doing with wrinkles? why is a girl of 
seven broken-backed with nursing? “ Like the free 
heart of a boy,” I read somewhere; is that lanky lad 
running to the shed free? what is there to be envied 
in his heart? “ Disease and early death are generally 
the result of our vices and excesses,” I once saw in an 
old book called the Rambler, and I believe it; what 
vices and what excesses have these committed, that 
their legs are shaky, their faces pallid, and their forms 
emaciated? Why none; they cannot have gone much 
astray. They are victims of the insatiable, unscrupu- 
lous appetites of their elders. We take the lamb from 
the meadow, and kill it; we tear the trout from the 
river; and we blow down the birds that flutter on the 
bough, to satisfy our appetite for food. They cannot 
resist us, so we kill them. We take the poor children 
and we break their bodies, poison their :oung hearts, 
and kill the childhood out of them, to satisfy our appe- 
tite for gold. They cannot resist us, and so we trample 
them to what they are. 

Childhood! I never was a child myself; so I cannot 

ak from experience. But I've read in books about 
children, and I’ve seen children of the richer people, 
that were really children; and, altogether, I think I 
know what a child should be. It should be rosy- 
cheeked and plump, with a light heart. It should 
live joyously in the moment that now is, and have 
no anxieties from the shade of coming troubles; no fear 
of the future from knowledge of the past; no remorse, 
no suffering. It should be free to wander in the fields, 
and play in the lanes; to create a healthy, vigorous 
body for the demands of later life. Its only occupation 
of a confining nature should be learning. School, 
school; five or six years’ schooling every child should 
have. But wise schooling: not mere cramming this 
and that into the memory; but teaching what will 
make good men. Sowing the seeds of moral and intel- 
lectual strength for the demands of later life. Now, I 
look round, and I see no such beings as this; and I say 
—we haveno children. By we, I mean the poorer classes. 
T see no strong, healthy bodies. I see no rosy cheeks. 
I see no plump limbs. I see no happy faces; no 
light hearts. I find no moral strength; no intellec- 
tual knowledge. Eight out of every ten can’t read 
or write. Half of them can’t tell whether this is 
Europe or South America. The only idea of life they 
have is, that it is a dreadful slavery ; that one must live 
as one can in it. That, perhaps, it is better to go out 
of it early and have done, for —~ 


“ Merry go the moments, lulled and stilled in 
The shroud, by the kirk-chime ! 

‘It is good when it happens,’ say the children, 
‘That we die before our time.’” 


Ay, truly, they do say so, or if they don't say so, 
it’s because they’re dumb, as I said before. They feel 
so, and their faces speak it. That little girl that stands 





shivering at the lamp-post selling lucifers—that boy 
who has oranges to sell, or be beaten if he do not sell 
them—those three miserable wretches that are singing 
a hymn to extort pence, with their feet in the mud, 
and the sleet drifting into their tattered clothes—that 
tribe of yellow-faced lads and lasses who come pouring 
from the oily, heated factory, their heads reeling with 
the incessant whirling of drums and spindles—all say 
as plainly as pinched nose, sunk eyes, hollow cheek, 
ricketty limbs, can speak ;—“ Life is a misery and a 
torture, it is good when we die before our time.” 

We have annihilated childhood. That is one of our 
achievements. And to my mind it cannot go well with 
us, so long as we thus act in rebellion against God and 
Nature. It is the sign of a savage people when they 
slay their children. I've read in some book that the 
Indians kill or leave behind them sickly infants. It 
is very cruel. But to my mind it’s not half so cruel as 
our system. For we let all live, healthy and sickly 
alike; but we make them all sickly. We arrange it so 
that no child shall ever be a child; shall ever expe- 
rience full health, full vigour, have a sense of mental 
dignity, or, for even a fleeting moment, feel the fresh 
beauty of this beautiful but misused world. Now I say 
it can never go well with us while this is the case. 
Everything is miserably dull here now. In ‘48 we 
had a regular smash. Ever since I can remember, we 
have been having smashes and stagnations. We are in 
achaos. It is all a huge, unregulated blunder world. 
And I take it that it always will be so, and will grow 
worse, and swell to somethin dreadful some time, so 
long as we carry on our manufactures by inhumanity 
and injustice. Evil deeds will work out their evil end- 
ing. It is God's law, I believe; and good. 

Well, now, what I want is protection for children. 
They can't protect themselves, they can’t speak for 
themselves ; and so they are put upon and ill used, 
and somebody ought and must protect them. They 
have no business to work as early as they do, and in 
the atmosphere they do. It is to the interest of a 
nation to have healthy people in mind and body. Pro- 
tect your children’s minds and bodies, then. “ We do 
protect them,” somebody may say. “ Haven't we got 
the ten-hours act, the factory act, inspectors and sur- 
geons’ certificates? what can you do more?” But I 
turn to the children, and I say, Look at them. That's 
my logic. I appeal to facts. It may be all well 
arranged, but so long as I get an asthma and crooked 
legs by it, and poor brother Ben got a hump-back by 
it, I can’t think so. The fact is, children ought never 
to work at the age they do. They may get a surgeon's 
certificate that they're all strong for their age; but 
their age never can make them fit to work in a shed 
or factory. It’s too hot; it’s too oily; it’s too fuzzy. 
It weakens their limbs, it chokes their breath ; it shuts 
them up in a prison-place, just when they should be at 
their lessons in an airy, healthy school. They should 
not work at all, till they are older. There are difficul- 
ties in the way of achieving this, but they may, they 
must be overcome. All the men and women are not 
employed, let them work. “ It would be too expen- 


sive,” they say; “ masters would not get per-centage 
for their money, and. men of capital would leave the 
business.” Then men of capital prefer ten per cent. 


to humanity: will make ten per cent cheerfully out of 
poor children’s ignorance and ill-health and misery, 
but will give up if reduced to five per cent, without 
inhumanity. Alas, alas! have the laws of life got re- 
versed? Do we live to toil, or toil to live? What 
boots exports, increase of large towns, accumulating 
wealth, if the bulk of the nation are miserable all their 
lives ; if the children have the happy life crushed out 
of them, and turned into goblins between infants and 
old men; call upon God to avenge them amid the 
roaring of the factory, and consider it a blessing when 
it happens that they die before their time ? 
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“ How long,” they say,-—“ how long, O cruel nation, 

Will you stand to move the world, on a child’s heart,— 

Stifle down with a mailed heel its palpitation, 

And tread onwards to your throne amid the mart? 

Our blood splashes upward, O our tyrants, 

And your purple shows your path ; 
But the child's sob curseth deeper in the silence, 
Than the strong man’s in his wrath!” 

I feel, sir, that I have not satisfied myself. And 
therefore I shall not have satisfied you: I have only 
jotted down the thoughts as they came to my mind. 
They're not in order, and they ought to be. May-be 
somebody will get an idea or two out of it to think on, 
and if you'll bear with me I'll try and drill what I have 
to say into shape, and show you that the cause of the 
children is a just cause, and .an imperative one just 
now. A Mancuester WEAVER. 





LOVERS’ AMAZEMENTS;* 
OR, HOW WILL IT END? 
A PLAY IN THREE ACTS. 
By Leicn Hoewr. 

Scene IL—A room in a house in Paris. The Countess 
is discovered walking to and fro, looking through a 
window, and stopping at intervals to listen. 

Countess. Nobody comes! Nobody comes to tell 

Which lives or dies! Misery to me, whichever. 

Owing tome. To words, To things which seem 

So little, and which come back, arm'd, so great, 

Taunting their framer; crushing houses, families. 

Noone. Nosight: nosound. The messenger 

I sent was young, but shrewd beyond his age : 

He brought me the first news: what keeps the second ? 

Was ever great highway so still, and dumb, 

And void, so long together? Ha, the carriage 

Impetuously coming! Some one else 

Looks out, but who, I cannot see for.tears ; 

Stops ; and the messenger alights, and hands, 

The other from inside—a lady—ay, 

Sister of Charity—Louise herself! 

Oh, has she come in charity too dreadful, 

Knowing the need that I shall have for all? 

(She sinks into a chair. Enter Lovtse.) 
Louise. Be tranquil; be secure ; your friend is safe, 

Unhurt, untouch’'d. 
Countess, 
Louise. .Pain'd a little; 

Nothing more. There seem'd danger, but was none. 

Be sure of it. 


The other ? 


Countess. Are you? Do you affirm it? 
Forgivé me, but—— 

Louise. By all that you and I 
Ever held sacred! 

Countess. O, my best Louise! 


--Louise la Motte! truth-telling, dear Louise! 


(She rises and embraces her in a passion of tears.) 
Truth, truth. I clasp both it and you for ever. 
Shall it not be so? Wont you come and live with me, 
Or let me live with you? May we not have 
One home, with arms about each other's waist, 

As in the sweet and singing morn of life ? 

Louise. Dearest and ever-loving Gabrielle, 
Never again can we be parted quite.— 

But sit; and hear what I can tell you now, 
With more than I design’d to tell you ever. 
Hear what a strange and fourfold link is ours. 
( They sit.) 
But let me first repeat, and re-repeat,— 
For certainty itself will doubt, when frighten'’d,— 
There is no danger. Be as blithe, and free 
Of all that fancy, as if you and I 
Were dancing still among the eglantines. 
The surgeon, whose good face encounter’d mine 





* Continued from p. 126. 


ry 
Just as I reach’d his patient, had no sooner 
Gazed on the wound, than turning with a smile, 
He said—* There is nought here, which a strong hand, 
And one good twist of a big bone displac’d, 
May not set laughing in an hour or two.” 
‘Twas but a broken sword-point and a sprain: 
So judge if all goes well. 
Countess. Would that it did! 
Would that all else were sure and kind as you! 
Yet am I happy; happy in a sort; 
Light, yes,—and strong ;—with something like disdain 
For what is past, as far as I was right, 
And something anger-like at what may come; 
Nay, something even of triumphant joy. 
Louise. Continue that. Continue crown'd with right 
And with your wrongs. Nay, hear me. I became 
A novice of the Sisterhood of Charity, 
Partly to see if I could take their vows 
At the year’s end— 
Countess (interrupting). Which you must never do, 
For reasons which I'll give them. 
Louise. Well, I sought them, 
Chiefly to learn how to contemn small griefs, 
By the bed-side of wants and agonies. 
Countess. And to pour balm on those. But what is 
coming ? 
For I am selfish still. 
Louise. Why first, hear this :— 
’Twas I that sent you both your suitors. 
Countess. You! 
Louise. Yes; with my praises of my school-fellow ; 
Not with my will; not tomy knowledge. Never, 
Till this strange morning, knew I both had come. 
The chattering officer, who came for help 
To the good sisters, told me by the way. 
The first of your two visitors, De L’Orme, 
Who now is call'd La Rousse, and who, I thought, 
From never having heard such vows before, 
Lov'd my own silly self, dear Gabrielle, 
As surely as—Out with it, honesty ! 
There are no vulgar misconceivers here— 
As surely as the silly self lov'd him— 
Countess. Dearest Louise ! 
Louise. ‘ Nay, pity not, but laugh. 
De L’Orme's a name which I can utter now, 
With sighs for his sake, rather than my own; 
And so I've brought back the old cheerfulness 
To the new knowledge; and can sing again 
Like any nightingale; whose dress, you know, 
Is plain as mine. Well, this unloving lover, 
Witty and brave, full of amusing thoughts 
And pleasant ways, yet wounding one’s belief 
In best and noblest things, and his own heart, 
With ignorant levity— 


Countess. The man I found him, 
Drawn to the life— 
Louise. Left me because my tears 


Too often made my own self-love, I fear, 

Disquiet his ; and so, he eame to you, 

In hopes to find the rich and flatter'd beauty 

Easier of faith than the griev’d simpleton. 

But then, I wept him off, which only vex’d him ; 

You cast him off, which humbled and enrag’d him. 
Countess. Not for one moment did I love, nor he ; 

How could he, having miss'd a faith like yours ? 

But neither did you love him. No; you took 

Some god your heart had painted for this fop; 

And he, with that unconscious better knowledge, 

Which is our very self-love's jealousy, 

Resented the fine face you drew for his. 

Alas! e’en I, that better knew the world,— 

That is to say, had more of that experience 

Of its least people and its hollowest modes, 

Which the poor dupes, by a grand form of words, 

Call knowledge of the world (O, mighty world! 





O, universe !)—e’en I, too, let myself 
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Be follow'd, nay, be flattered by the wit 
Of this same fop; answered it with my pen, 
To please the foppery of my own pretensions 
Yo the wit’s art; nay, might have grown to love him, 
(Own it, good blush) till I discern’d how heartless, 
Ay, and how senseless, wit itself can be ; 
How ignorant of one half, and the best half, 
Of very brain; of whatsoe’er is wise 
In grave and good, and sweet in pure and true ; 
A one-eyed, scofling, unperceiving thing. 
Oh, why was I ashamed to own all this, 
Instead of being ashamed to feel the shame ? 
(She rises and walks about ; Louise rising too.) 
Louise. Mourn it no more. Of all these strange events. 
In our joint history, hear now the strangest. 
Not many months after De L’Orme had gone, 
De Torey met me; pitied me, I think, 
For a soft manner which he deem’d his work, 
And took his pity for— 
Countess. The love it was. 
Own it, Louise. Heed not my vanity. 
I honour it, since it was love for you; 
I welcome it, for balms it brings to me. 
Louise. Love it was not. I told him what I could, 
To save his pride; and it was sav'd so well, 
That though he had address’d to me some score 
Of endless ineffaceable epistles, 
Long as from that day to eternity, 
He told me, two days after, that he found, 
What it would please my generous soul to hear; 
To-wit, that when a lady prov'd heart-whole, 
His heart felt speedily as whole as hers. 
Countess. Should I be glad, and laugh ? or should I 
grieve ? 
Louise. Be glad, if still you love him; for be sure, 
He still loves you. His quarrel in your cause, 
His anger with yourself, is no poor pique, 
Re-dress’d at the same mirror of self-love 
Which saw it ruffled. Grief has chang’d his face 
In three short hours: the very lad observed it.— 
Now be attentive, for my words must hasten, 
And their import is equal to their speed. 
When I arriv'd beside the patient's bed, 
De L’Orme perceiv'd me not, for he had swoon’d; 
De Torey knew me not, for I was veil'd. 
No sooner had the surgeon clos’d his work, 
Which all assisted, friend and enemy, 
Than I perceiv'd De Torcy step aside, 
And from the servant of the wounded man 
Receive a packet. Hastily he read 
Some words on the outside; then, with knit brows, 
And lips which I saw tremble, rais’d his hand, 
As though he threaten'd some result elsewhere ; 
Then turn’d as if in tears. Now the chevalier 
Seem'd, in that packet, to possess himself 
Of those same answers to the wit you spoke of. 
Countess. Doubt not he did. 
Louise. Well then, I came away 
Faster than he (for he, I’d lay my life, 
Is coming too) and sweeping off your page, 
Brought you the best rejoinders to those letters ; 
Namely, the love-letters he wrote to me. 
[She takes them out of her pocket and gives them to the 
Countess. } 
Countess. (looking at the direction.) 
He said he never felt a serious love, 
Until he met with poor, all-perfect me ; 
And yet I doubt, if pleading to Louise, 
He laugh’d as I did, chattering to De L’Orme. 
But I was “false.” Is this then being true ? 
Louise. At all events, if true, tis a good text 
To hear him preach the truth on (bell rings), and the bell 
Rings you to church. I am a heretic, 
Who needs must pass the preacher as he comes ; 
And so I hide my blushes. (She drops her veil.) Hea- 
ven be with you! 





[Enter De Torcy and exit Louise, whom he looks at in 


passing. } 
De Tor. I come, madam, unask’d, perhaps unwish’d, 
Chiefly to put in your possession matters 
Best in such keeping ; partly to inform you, 
That the vile fop who could abase those eyes, 
And beard the man who worshipp'd them, has tasted 
Sharply, though briefly, of an honest sword, 
And with no consequence so grave as death. 
(Countess inclines her head in acknowledgment. } 
The news, perhaps, has found a harbinger— 
The lady, I presume, seen here but now— 
A lady who professes charity, 
And who, if I mistake not, is the same 
I saw in tremours by the wounded man 
Countess. Friendship has sav'd what love would have 
destroy'd, 
My peace of mind. 
De Tor. So threaten’d? gone for ever, 
Had the fool perish'd ? 
Countess. I permit myself 
To say,—Had any one. 
De Tor. He or his foe ; 
Or, had there been such, either of the seconds! 
Countess. Truly. 
De Tor. Ts 't nobleness, or is ’t contempt, 
That puts a price on each so strange in value ? 
Countess. I know not by what right of courtesy, 
Of benefits conferr’d, or griefs withheld, 
Or noble and contrasting self-esteem, 
= take this tone in questioning a lady ; 
ut— x 
De Tor. And is this the tone in which the lady 
Should amaze anguish in the questioner? 
Has love no rights? has trust? has disappointment? 
Anger itself? meetings of mad extremes? 
When in the very heart of confidence, 
Lured there, accustom'd there, thinking I liv'd there, 
I and an angel by my side for ever, 
Heaven itself turn’d into a hell of doubt? 
How was it, madam (perish the absurd, 
Fantastic sound), how was it, Gabrielle, 
You that once lov'd me, or profess’d you did, 
How was it that I left you bow'd in tears— 
Countess. Which you refus'd to see— 


De Tor. And find you high 
In anger and in scorn? 
Countess. When you had hoped 


To see me bending still, to flatter you.— 
I shall not do it; nor shall answer more. 
Doubt would still follow doubt, say what I might. 

De Tor. Would it? And what a frightful change is that? 
And who first brought its hideous face between us ? 
Who sow’d the poison of suspicion first, 

In past, in present, and in all to come ? 

Made things discordant as in ghastly dreams ? 
Shew'd mockeries lurking under maiden faces, 
Poisons in kisses, pits in household floors, 
And young and good, old as grey-headed evil ? 

Countess. Truly, a host of creditable fancies ! 

Ask the poor dreamer when he wakes. You'll hear 
Of some infirmity he has, that prompts them. 

Yes, if he’s wise; else he may dream again, 

And stab the bosom that he lov’d, for nothing. 

De Tor. Nothing! and was it nothing then to hear 
This braggart whom you knew not, boast you did? 
Boast of his visits, of his walks, his heaven 
That the world envied him ? boast of all this 
Before you, before me? boast of it to me, 

Afterwards, on the field, with more besides, 
And in the face of death ? 

Countess. ‘Twas much; (she weeps) but nothing 
Which a great love might not have spared resenting 
After the truth was own'd, and question challenged. 
Was it on my side nothing—sir, this weeping 
If for myself alone—did I bear nothing, 
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When the poor tears at which I now must blush, 
Pour'd forth the truth, the whole truth, and nought else, 
As we two walk’d together down the passage, 
And my arm press’d yours; press’d it to my heart ; 
And I begg’d pardon; pardon for myself, 
Of you, sir, and entreated scorn for him, 
And pity for us both, and for our friends, 
And all in vain; you deigning not to cast 
Your eyes once on me, but must needs go forth 
And tear the man to pieces, to make whole 
The wound inflicted, sir, not on your love,— 
Oh, no, it wasn't that—'twas never that— 
But your self-love. Love would have pardon'd love ; 
Would have believ'd it; known what to believe ; 
Understood language which its own heart speaks ; 
But self-love, being nought but self, is ruin'd, 
Till it be quite its whole poor self again. 
De Tor. (aside.) She moves me; but her scorn 
sustains me too, 
And something which is yet to test those pearls 
Which drop such precious flattery on the past.— 
(Aloud.) This is deep rhetoric, madam, and sounds 
well ; 
Is moving too; and if it had more hearers, 
Haply might set them arming on your side, 
Out of that very self-love which it scorns ; 
For most of us, the more self-love we have, 
Are eager to pretend we have it not. 

Countess. I pretend nothing, having clear’d my breast 
Of the sole falsehood fear had stain'd it with. 

Are you as sure of crystal unreserve ? 

What is this truth which women must maintain 
In deed and word, at every dread expense, 
While man may cheat, shame, agonise, destroy 
The very virtues which his very strength 
Demands of those he calls the weaker vessel ? 

De Tor. Infamy hound such men. I own them not. 
Nevertheless, weakness, for its own sake, 

May need more bonds than strength does; and that 
* truth” 

You think so hard, have reasons many and grave ; 

Some grosser than might fit a lady's ear ; 

To question them at all might stain her lips. 

Countess. Not one of them shall I, or do I, question ; 
Only, methinks, 'twere fit that those who fram'd them, 
Being of wisdom so beyond our taxing, 

Might in their own deeds be less taxable ; 

As they are wise, so they might be less wilful ; 
As they are strong, so the more merciful ; 

As they hate closeness and deceit, so candid; 
As they love triumph over fops and secrets, 
So be more cautious how they tempted falls. 

De Tor. (aside.) What can she mean ? 

Countess. But time, methinks, is pressing. 
Come, sir, what more is there for truth to hear? 

De Torey. Nothing to hear, madam. Something 

there is 
For truth to see: something for the whole truth 
Perhaps to own; something, at all events, 
Into which no eye will have look’d, but yours, 
Since I receiv'd it from unworthy hands. 
[He draws it forth. 
’Tis a fair packet of some dozen letters, 
Directed, madam, to the Sieur De L’Orme. 
Countess (taking it). Thanks. J expected it; and in 
return 
I have the honour to present you, sir, 
A counter packet. 
De Tor. (indignantly.) Nay, this is but insult. 
What! give me back the letters I wrote you! 
Give me them now! and in return for his! 
Countess (giving him the packet). 
Pardon me ; 'tis, as you will please to see, 
Directed to one Ma’amselle De La Motte. 
[A pause, 
Now, sir, I have to beg, that as you told me 








You had not read these letters of my writing, 
Which was behaviour that became a gentleman ; 
And as, with a mistrust not quite so noble, 
You have persisted to the last in doubting me, 
Spite of the truth you should, and would, have recognis’d 
In tone, air, manner, tears, laughs, everything, 
Had your own truth been such as knew its like, 
I have to beg, nay, to demand, insist, 
You will be pleas’d to take those letters back, 
And read them utterly. 
(She offers, and he humbly and respectfully declines them.) 
You will not? Then 
I must impugn the grace of the refusal 
By asking, whether, making all allowance 
For the man’s right of being in the wrong, 
You feel as happy, and as high of brow, 
In thinking I may read these your own letters, 
As my weak self does, daring you to mine? 
De Tor. You know the lady ; therefore— 
Countess. Know you vow'd 
As serious and as earnest love to her, 
As ever to myself. 
De Tor. Not such I found it. 
Countess. No; because love was but self-love with 


. you; 
I told you so; and when it found no love 
To worship it, even from one most loveable, 
It turn’d aside, and for its own poor sake 
Mock’'d its own seeming. 


De Tor. *Twas before I saw you; 
Deem of it as you will. 
Countess. And so was mine ;— 


So was my writing to this gentleman ;— 

For on my conscience, fop as he may be, 

I do believe him more a gentleman 

Than to have shewn you letters from a lady, 

Had he not known that, they were laughing at you; 

Laughing with his poor jest and their own innocence. 

And if I told you that I knew him not, 

(Which is a blush upon my cheek for ever) 

You also, sir, implied, on your own side, 

A freedom from all tax on recollection, 

Serious as mine; implied it to match mine; 

To warrant having hop'd for it and found it; 

And then, because mine fail'’d, were merciless. 
De Tor. The world 
Countess. The world! oh, sir! no more of that. 

I give you all the pleas it helps you to; 

Which were not those you brought to help your suit; 

Your suit, and truth, and all unwovrldliness. 

Let your sex guard and keep its lofty right, 

Its noble corporate privilege, of using 

Armours and arguments it grants not us; 

Of setting, in a high and general sense, 

Its mighty wits against poor womankind ; 

But in the special instance, I conceive, 

"Twill be allow'd us still to watch and ward ; 

And since the chance is, that in any question 

Possible to have risen 'twixt us two 

In any time to come, you would still doubt, 

And as I could not bear still to be doubted, 

(Preparing to retire.) 








De Tor. Suffer me— 


Countess. I must tell you— 
De Tor. One word— 
Countess. Give 


A lady leave, in common courtesy, 
To utter for herself what the stern gentleman 
Had, when he first came in, methinks, intended, 
Whether in anger or in grief, to dictate ; 
May I not count my very breath my own? 
Thanks,—if it be so. Sir, then, I must say, 
Your presence hurts me; and we part for ever. 
(Exeunt.) 
Enp oF THE Seconp Act. 
(To be continued next week.) 
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A “LUNG” OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Tue suggestive expression of a great statesman, in ap- 
preciation of the utility of the public parks, furnishes 
us with an appropriate title tothis paper. The “ Lung” 
regions proper,—the St. James’s and the Green Parks, 
Hyde Park and the Regent's Park—are old constitu- 
tional organs of town breathing. But, besides these 
matured parks, the official Evelyns of the “ Woods and 
Forests” have latterly taken to the tending and nursing 
of an infantile progeny of Sylvania. The most ad- 
vanced in years of this young family we have lately 
visited ; oak are able, from a careful examination, to 
present a pretty accurate diagnosis of the organisation 
of this particular “ Babe in the Wood”—the gift of a 
liberal Government to the pent and pulmonary popula- 
tion of a distant eastern suburb. 

The “ Hundred of Ossulstone” is, we believe, not 
generally known to the Western and Southern “ hun- 
dreds” of London. It is situated in the far East. At 
its northern extremity—surrounded by singularly un- 
attractive scenery, consisting of parched up and mangy 
heath, carcasses of brickwork, and a nearly completed 
belt of railways,—is situated the new Victoria Park, It 
is approached from the City by the delectable Brick- 
lane, Whitechapel, vid densely peopled neighbourhoods, 
The park has attained the juvemile age of five years, 
and, at this moment, seems to be sickening from some 
malady resembling the measles. 

This new Eastern “ Lung” covers an area of land 
computed at two hundred and eighty-five acres, which, 
we are informed, had hitherto been marsh, brick-fields, 
and market-gardens. The main entrance is by the 
notorious Bethnal Green, or, rather, “ Bonner’s Field,” as 
it is called. At the latter point now stand a park-lodge 
and gateway of solid Elizabethan masonry ; new roads 
are in course of construction, to improve the present 
defective approaches. There are gates of iron at the 
other cardinal points of the park, and the latter is 
divided by a private road, centrally, from East to West. 
The form of the park is an irregular oval. It owes 
its origin, primarily, to popular and legislative sym- 
pathy for the distress and impoverishment of the 
Spitalfields weavers, and the cma wretched condition 
of the masses occupying surrounding districts. Vic- 
toria Park has been reared on the recommendation of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, that public walks should be 
established upon a portion of the land once conserved 
as the ancient Royal Chase of Epping. The crown 
lands adjoining Bonner’s Field, the liberality of Queen 
Victoria coneeded to the people. By parliamentary 
grant it was drained, and converted into the present 
* People’s Garden.” It may be incidentally mentioned, 
that the purchase-money from the sale of Stafford 
House (the late Duke of York’s town mansion) to the 
Duke of Sutherland, was appropriated by the Crown to 
meet the expenses incurred by the construction and 
completion of the Victoria Park. Her Majesty has 
honoured the spot with one—and but one—flying visit. 
Probably Royalty would never have penetrated Bethnal 
Green in propria persond, but for the convenient transit 
assistance of the Eastern Counties Railway. We believe 
the occasion of the Queen’s visit to the park was on 
her Majesty's proceeding to Cambridge on the instal. 
lation of Prince Albert. 

Praiseworthy efforts have evidently been made and 
persisted in by the Ranger of Victoria Park, to lend a 
sylvan aspect to a naturally uncongenial spot. The 
wand of Prospero has been waved over the whilome 
swamp, with that incomplete effect produced by a par- 
tial working of the machinery in a theatrical spectacle. 
Necessarily, everything is new and shelterless; the 
saplings, the shrubs, and the flowers seem struggling 
to recover an unwonted disturbance by transplantation. 
A piece of ornamental water, with, thereon, a diminu- 
tive island, the latter surmounted by the identical 











pagoda from the Chinese Collection, does duty for 
a lake, upon which a few aquatic fowl are sailing 
usually. These are humble imitations of the Re- 
gent’s Park enclosure, but, nevertheless, objects suf- 
ficiently pleasing in the situation we find them. Ad. 
joining the unambitious lake is a piece of ground, 
railed in, and set apart for a gymnasium, being fur- 
nished with the requisite apparatus, This is certainly 
a novelty, and one as classical in the conception as it is 
an appropriate incentive to healthful exercise. We 
observed athletes of the weaver population availing 
themselves of such healthful means of sport right 
creditably and cheerfully. But the broad extent of 
greensward presented by the park, forms its most 
agreeable phase, Doubtless, with time, the present 
air of newness will mellow into richer scenery, ulti- 
mately to grow to nobler proportions. 

The site is honoured by traditional memorials of so 
interesting a kind, that some reference to such cre- 
dentials is necessary. 

That Popish ecclesiastical instrument of “ Bloody 
Queen Mary” for bringing so many Protestants to the 
stake—Bishop Bonner—enjoyed his otium cum digni- 
tate in a fine palace which he built on the spot upon 
which the principal gate of the park stands. he 
house was only recently rased to the ground to make 
way for the new lodge and gateway. Two rows of 
ancient limes forming the singular shape of a right 
angled triangle, still remain to mark the situation of 
the Bishop's Palace. Another relic of the past in the 
vicinity, is “ Kerby Castle,” popularly viewed as the 
mansion of the legendary “ Blind Beggar,” née Henry 
de Montford. The story of the Blind Beggar is re- 
lated by Dr. Perey in a very few words. Henry de 
Montford having fallen in the battle of Evesham, from 
a blow which deprived him of sight, he lay among the 
dead. Buta baron’s daughter searching for her slain 
father’s corpse on the evening of the next day, led 
him, blind, from the fatal field, nursed him in secret, 
became his bride, and made him 

“Glad father of prétty Bessie.” 


She sold her jewels, and then in beggar’s attire, they 
eame to Bethnal Green, where they remained con- 
cealed, until at the marriage of a “gallant young 
knight” with “ pretty Bessie,” the “seely blind beggar” 
surprised the wedding guests with the secret of his 
nobility. Such are the romantic incidents which have 
tuned the harp of the minstrel, and wooed the grey 
goose quill of the dramatist. To this day the legend 
of the Beggar’s Daughter, not only decorates the sign 
posts of the publicans in Bethnal Green, but the staff 
of the parish beadle. 

Of old in the vicinity of Victoria Park stood svacious 
mansions, tenanted by the nobility of Bluff King Hal. 
The old Roman road from London led over the site, 
and being joined by the military way from the west, 


passed by Old Ford to Lea Ferry; across this same | 


river was built, it is believed, the first stone bridge” 
erected in England, still celebrated by children un- 
consciously with the nursery rhyme beginning 
“London bridge is broken down, 
Dance over Lady Lea.” 

As contiguous to the park, we must briefly notice 
Spitalfields. The spital was a pulpit-cross, In the 
reign of Henry VIII., “the lord mayor, aldermen and 
sheriffs oceupied houses nigh by, built for the express 
purpose of accommodating spital visitors. They would 
sit at the window and under the porches, and listen to 
the sermons preached at Easter in this pulpit. It was 
the resort of learning, fashion, and beauty."—(Dr. 
Percy). These sermons are now preached before the 
civic functionaries at Christ Church, Newgate. 

Queen Elizabeth’s “ Earl of Essex” had a mansion 
in Spitalfields. A subsequent historical celebrity, Lord 
Bolingbroke, resided in this parish. To pursue this 
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personal memoranda, Dr. Ainsworth, the compiler of 
the Latin Dictionary, kept an academy for some years 
on Bethnal Green. Caslon, the letter-founder, also 
lived there in retirement till his decease in 1766; and 
Dr. Halley, the astronomer, was born and resided in 
the contiguous parish of Haggerstone. 

The execrable approaches to Victoria Park form an 
objection it is difficult to get over. Notwithstanding 
the new road constructing, the objection remains in 
full foree. Such approaches will not possibly assort 
with ideas of park-like scenery. The locality south- 
ward is that of an immense population, for the most 
part miserably poor, vegetating in the hovels of murky 
alleys and the old and frowzy tumbledown tenements 
of abominably dirty streets, 

It is the head-quarters of badger-baiting, dog-fighting, 
cock-fighting, rat-catching, and similar barbarous and 
unlicensed sports. Bird-fancying and pigeon-flying 
have here their experienced professors ; costermongers 
abound beyond expression, and to cap the list of 
désagremens, even Lucifer himself has taken up his 
residence in Bethnal Green, having settled there as a 
large manufacturer of phosphorous matches ! 

We have a word or two to say, finally, on a subject too 
notorious to be passed over without notice. We allude 
to the desecrations of the new park caused by the indis- 
eriminate admission of the public, and the defective 
system of surveillance. The active duties of the 
rangership are limited to two or three gatekeepers, who 
are stationary. The want of patrols is daily manifested ; 
no police arrangements whatever have been entered 
into in behalf of the park, for the maintenance of order, 
regularity, and the comfort and convenience of the fre- 
quenters. Consequent upon these oversights, which 
an allowed expenditure of 2,0001. annually on the park 
does not appear to warrant, dissolute characters con- 
gregate, to the annoyance of respectable visitors.” The 
dread of association with the former has, we are credi- 
bly informed, led many families from participation in 
the salubrious and recreative pleasures afforded by the 
park. 

Mutual convenience has, however, brought about a 
method by which different classes of frequenters meet 
and promenade the walks of the Victoria Park during 
separate periods. Thus, on the Sunday morning, the 
walks and grounds are trodden by some thousands of 
artizans and mechanies; in the afternoon, the latter 
are eclipsed by probably treble the number of people, 
mostly of a more dressy appearance, and in a better 
station of society. Agaim, on the Wednesday, the 
children’s holiday, the park is sought by numberless 
parties of infantile frequenters, who are accompanied 
by a diminutive order of duennas, or nursery-maids. 
We think, however, that there ought not to be any 
necessity for conventional arrangements like these in 
any public walk or mall. Social intercourse, based on 


+—rmeiples of order and morality, tends to increase 


human happiness. We, therefore, the more regret 
that seeds of dissension should be sown between one 
class and another on a spot so promising as that of 
Victoria Park. E. H. M. 





ANIMALS IN PARADISE. 
The animals in Paradise are the Prophet Saleh’s camel, 
the ram which Abraham sacrificed instead of Isaac, Moses’s 
cow, (the red eow, whose ashes were mingled with the water 
of purification), Solomon's ant (who, when all creatures, in 
token of their obedience to him, brought him presents, 
dragged before him a locust, and was, therefore, preferred 
before all others, because it had brought a creature so much 
bigger than itself): the queen of Sheba’s parrot, who 
carried messages between we and Solomon; Ezra’s ass; 
Jonah's whale; Kitmer, the dog of the seven sleepers ; and 
Mahommed's camel.—Thevenot's Travels. 











Talk of the Wieek. 


The Weather.—Its advantages and disadvantages. —Necessity for 
sanitory exertions. —Its effects on vegetable life—The sub- 
marine telegraph. 


THE weather is becoming a serious topic of conversa- 
tion. Good is generally tempered with evil, and the 
sweetest wine will have its lees. The “ oldest inhabi- 
tant” cannot remember so mild, so spring-like a win- 
ter. The air is calm, the sun shines unclouded in a 
blue expanse of clear sky, here and there primroses 
and cowslips mistake the hour and peep out upon us 
prematurely, the very trees and hedge rows show signs 
of sprouting. February is here, and we have had no 
frost. To the valetudinarian, to the constitutionally 
delicate this is very agreeable, Fair convalescents 
sun themselves in the air in almost summer garments, 
and aged people who had looked forward to winter with 
fearful apprehensions of asthma, find themselves at 
liberty to wander where they will, and are not bound to 
the narrow confines and wearisome monotony of pro- 
longed fireside life. The contractors for the Exhibition 
have also reason to rejoice. They have been enabled to 
pile up their symmetrical and delicate glass-work, 
without let or hindrance from frosts or snows—in 
a few days, they will be in a position to defy the 
weather, by having an unbroken cover above and around 
them. Messrs. Fox and Henderson should appear in 
the nearest convenient chureh, and offer up thanks for 
fair weather. But great a boon as this unseasonable 
season has been and is to individuals, and pleasant as 
it is to all, to the deeper interests of the nation, and to 
the general public, it is a matter of regret, and gra- 
dually increasing anxiety. It is not right to quarrel 
with the weather. He who sends has a wider ken 
than we, and sends wisely in His wisdom. But be- 
cause He wills the weather, we must not allow the 
faculties of foresight and preventive calculation, which 
are His gifts also, to slumber uselessly. To a scien- 
tific mind, the inevitable consequences of a winter like 
this are very clear. They affect the whole community 
in a sanitory point of view, in a food aspect, and in a 
commercial light. A green Christmas makes a fat 
ehurchyard, is too true a proverb. The human con- 
stitution can ill spare the invigoration, the bracing up 
of a healthy frost, and a winter’s cold; even invalids, 
who survive the winter, but live to perish in the spring. 
Disease, contagious disorders, and vegetable blights 
generally follow a winter like this. Hence we ought to 
take timely warning, and make all the efforts in our power 
to obviate the evil. Gwydir House should not and must 
notsleep. Especially considering the over-crowding that 
we are likely to have in London. We were not among 
the number of those who considered the mere influx 
of foreigners likely of itself to spread distemper. We 
thought the “ Philosopher's Mite” a philosopher’s mag- 
got. But the winter we have had materially changes 
the question. Were this year to be an ordinary year— 
had the Exhibition design never been broached—we 
should have looked with apprehension to the spring 
and summer. Of course, the increase of population— 
the probability of a great over-crowding of our already 
over-crowded town and its lodging-houses, tends to in- 
crease that apprehension. We are not alarmists, but 
we do remember that the cholera followed a mild 
winter, and that the potato-blight was ascribed by 
many to the innumerable insects whose noxious lives 
a mild winter spared. Let the nation, therefore, be 
warned in time. Every drain should be looked to; 
every dwelling-house purified ; every precaution taken 
to ensure air and cleanliness to every neighbourhood. 
We trust the conversion of the Window Tax into a 
House Tax is not mere rumour. May it be done 
speedily—as soon as Parliament meets—and all the 
Gisine staff of the Exhibition find employment in 
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letting in light and air into the million rooms and 
passages which that unpleasant and unwise impost 
have darkened and polluted. There is time to do many 
things before May. Even Smithfield might be banished 
to the suburbs, and St. Giles’s approximated to the 
salubrity of St. James's. Who knows what energy and 
instantaneous action might do with father Thames 
himself ? 

The farmers are beginning to complain that the corn 
is rotting in the ground. Have they dug any up to 
examine it? The farmers are not a class of whom it 
can be said that they hide their grievances. They 
generally complain in time. Perhaps they are com- 
plaining before the time now; but certainly, unless we 
are favoured with a speedy frost, the time will come 
when their complaints are just. Many acres of potatoes 
and corn will never find their way into human stom- 
achs, if the camp of our insect enemies be not soon 
exterminated by a welcome cold. Frost and snow saved 
the Russians from the Gallic locusts, may they save 
us from our little, pertinacious, underground enemies ; 
who obtain our food under false pretences, and whom 
no detectives under our command can reach. 


What has become of the much-vaunted Telegraphic 
Communication between England and France? News- 
papers were delirious a little time ago, with the delight 
of announcing a message from Paris in no time. Time 
and space were ceasing to be; the beatings of the 
human heart, in future, were not to be confined to a 
human chest—to a county—to an island—to a hemi- 
sphere. We were shortly to have chit-chat with the 
Japanese, for so much the dozen words. Celestial 
ladies in Pekin were to communicate the newest slip- 
per-patterns to their no less heavenly sisters in Great 
Britain. Suddenly your wire breaks, and the pulsations 
of the Paris-London heart are paralyzed. Since then, 
although we search the papers daily, we find no news of 
the reconstruction of this wonderful and desirable in- 
vention. We fear Neptune is no friend to Telegraphs. 
But surely a solid can master a fluid, and we have hope, 
although we hear nothing. We are of opinion that in- 
tercourse—personal, if possible, if not by letter or news- 
paper,—is one of the most certain civilizers in the 
world. We should, therefore, like to know how the 
reconstruction of the Submarine Telegraph is proceed- 
ing. We trust it is not given up. 

These startling scientific projects are very meteoric 
in their nature. A positive assertion that somebody 
has got a patent for annihilating death, goes the round 
of the papers, and nothing more is heard of it, and the 
bills of mortality continue as usual. The Americans 
excel in these things. The number of on dits of 
semi-miraculous inventions, in various U. 8. towns, 
which perish in the on dit state is almost incredible. 
We have seen the petition of a gentleman to the Senate 
of the United States, for government aid in making 
the necessary examinations as to the possibility of 
establishing a telegraphic communication between 
America and Ireland. We do not know whether the 
petition has been rejected or entertained. It appears 
to us reasonable and hopeful, The petitioner argues 
thus :— 


“That, from many observations that have been made, 
there is incontestible evidence of the existence of a sub- 
marine table land, extending from the Banks of Newfound- 
land across the Atlantic Ocean to the mouth of the British 
Channel. This is proved by the altered colour of the sea 
water, which has a different appearance in unfathomable 
places from what it has in shallow spots. This, combined 
with the vyoleanic construction of Iceland and the Azores, 
and the situation of that portion of the ocean that lies 
between both these voleanie groups, has led to the conelu- 
sion that there has been a lifting up of the bottom of the 
sea, through the agency of a Plutonic power, and that the 
bottom thus elevated appears to be cut through in many 





places by deep water channels. The appearance of meduse, 
polypi, and other marine creatures seen upon the edge of 
the discoloured water strengthens this opinion. Your 
memorialists propose that these suggestions should be fur- 
ther investigated, and for this purpose that they be furnished 
with a vessel, by a resolution of your honourable bodies, in 
order to make the necessary surveys and soundings. They 
also ask, if such shall be found to exist across the Atlantic 
Ocean: that they be furnished by the United States Go- 
vernment with the necessary buoys, and the chains and 
anchors, in order to station the said buoys at the n 
distances across the ocean, to establish a line of communi- 
cation. The distance from Cape Race, in Newfoundland, 
to the headlands of Dingle Bay, in Ireland, being about 
1,900 statute miles, it would take only three hundred and 
eighty buoys, to have a buoy anchored every five miles the 
whole distance; while it is probable that a buoy at every 
ten miles distance would be sufficient—in which case one 
hundred and ninety buoys would be enough. To these 
suoys a telegraphic wire would be attached, and sunk at 
buch distances under water as would protect it from all 
molestation. In the intervals between the buoys, the wire, 
if necessary, would be supported by cork floats attached 
to it.” 

It has never been our fortune to traverse the At- 
lantic; we cannot, therefore, substantiate in any way 
the assertions of the foregoing extract. Nay, even if 
we had had ocular demonstration of the nature of the 
surface of the Atlantic, we should not be a whit wiser 
as to the nature of its bottom. But our faith in the 
expansive capacity, the inevitable expansive destiny, of 
our race in social, political, and scientific matters is 
unbounded. We believe that ocean will assuredly be 
conquered to our use in many ways, if not in our 
time, in the days that are to be, when we and our 
readers are as impalbable essences and spirits as 
Electricity itself. 8. 





— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Transmission of specimens would save trouble to corre- 
spondents who apply respecting the contribution of articles. 

The Editor feels honoured by the verses of Elizah Ridings. 

There is great delicacy of feeling in the poem entitled 
“Love in the Shadow of Death”; but its treatment is 
obscure. 

The verses forwarded from South Lambeth contain truly 
poetical passages ; but we dare not help to inculcate a 
“ Blind Faith” in any creed, If we did, the worshippers 
of the Grand Lama, or of the Fetiche itself, might reason- 
ably ask us why we did not as well encourage it in theirs. 
The verses are left at the Office, addressed, under an 
envelope, to the gentleman who sent them. 

We are sorry to trouble with a second question the mani- 
festly estimable correspondent who sent us the two chap- 
ters, and who writes to us with so much courtesy. We 
ought to have asked it at once. But will he inform us 
what is the gist or main principle of his story, and whether 
it has any particular religious bearing? For we have 
sometimes had specimens of a contribution sent us, the 
purport of which, though it may have quite unintentionally 
done so, would have taken us by surprise. 

We are much obliged to J. D. for the perusal of his pam- 
philet, of which it is out of our power to make use. It 
shall be forwarded as desired. 

W. B. (City Road) will see a general notice applicable to 
himself. We shall be happy to hear further from him. 

E. L. E. shall hear from us. 

A Mancnester Weaver will see that we have printed his 
communication. He will pardon the verbal corrections 
we have occasionally taken the liberty of making. 

If A Day Lanovrer (Accrington) will send us his name 
and address, he shall hear from us. 

If correspondents hear, or see, nothing from us in the course 
of a month from the receipt of their communications, 
they will conclude that we are obliged to decline what they 
send us. Their manuscript, in such cases, will be left 
out for them at the Office. It is hardly necessary to state 
that this notice only applies to our larger contributions, 
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